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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HERE is little of importance to record this week in regard 

to foreign affairs. The Times of Monday publishes, 

however, an extract from the leading article of the semi-official 

North-German Gazette on Mr. Asquith’s speech of Thursday 

week on the Navy and Anglo-German relations which deserves 
comment :— 

“Spoken in the House of Commons by the statesman who is 
responsible for the policy of the Government as a whole, these 
utterances have a weight that can hardly be exaggerated. In 
this pronouncement Germany sees absolute evidence of a happy 
change in the method of judging Anglo-German relations on the 
other side of the North Sea. In recent years it has repeatedly 
been pointed out on the British no less than on the German side 
that there was no true and reasonable ground for serious dispute 
between Germany and England. The natural inference, however 
—that there was, therefore, no obstacle to a thoroughly friendly 
development of mutual relations—was always wrecked upon the 
English ‘but’ concerning German naval expansion.” 





We know of no such “ but” ourselves. We have always 
admitted the obvious fact that Germany has a perfect right 
to buildas many ships as she pleases. What we can never 
admit is the possibility of allowing our naval supremacy to 
be lost, or even seriously threatened. Yet if German naval 
strength became fairly comparable with our own, our old 
power of argument in the great affairs of the world would be 
gone. Germany might conscientiously feel it her duty to 
force us to submission to her desires, as she forced Russia 
last year. By submission we might have to sacrifice some 
great principle dear to every Englishman’s heart. That is 
why—to give only one illustration—it would be base in us 
to yield our naval supremacy. If while retaining that 
supremacy, as we firmly mean to do, we can be good friends 
with Germany, we shall be indeed delighted. But we cannot 
help feeling, and ought frankly to say, that, our resolution 
being what it is, and German ambitions being what they are, 
the renewed talk of an “understanding” about armaments is 
utterly unreal, 


The King and Queen returned to London last Saturday 
after having spent a week at Aldershot living in the “Royal 
pavilion.” At the end of his stay the King said that it had 
been one of the most pleasant times he had ever spent in his 
life. The troops for their part were delighted at the noticeably 
close interest which the King and Queen took in every small 
detail relating to the soldier's life. The King and Queen 
talked freely to the men, and were never tired of visiting the 
hospitals and the stores and examining the cooking arrange- 
ments and the men’s quarters. The result, says the special 
correspondent of the Times, was “electrifying.” Soldiers 
understand and value personal interest, and they feel that the 


positions of great distinction had been given to Members of 
Parliament, and every interest in the State had been repre- 
sented there. In our opinion, Mr. Harcourt’s defence was 
complete. There is an arguable case for making the pro- 
cession representative of the whole nation, but this has never 
before been suggested, and a military procession is the only 
kind which can be quickly organised in a seemly fashion. 
The Army alone was naturally called upon in the circum- 
stances. The charge that Members of Parliament were 
treated with discourtesy is quite without foundation. But we 
admit that had it been true it would have been a charge 
of the utmost gravity. The maintenance of the honour and 
dignity of the House of Commons is a matter of the highest 
moment. 





In the House of Commons on Wednesday Mr. Churchill 
announced some very important reforms in prison adminis- 
tration. A Bill is to be introduced in the autumn for securing 
to persons condemned to a fine a short interval for raising the 
money to pay it. Of a hundred and thirty-eight persons 
condemned to Wandsworth Prison in a single week for non- 
payment of fines, the Governor believes that forty or fifty 
could have paid if time had been allowed. In the next place, 
it is proposed to abolish imprisonment for persons under the 
age of twenty-one, except for grave crimes. A kind of 
defaulters’ drill is to be substituted, which will save about five 
thousand lads every year from making the acquaintance of 
prison life. Several alterations are also to be put in force in 
prison discipline itself. Special treatment is to be given to 
prisoners whose offences “involve no moral turpitude,”— 
surely a strange definition of political crimes. Solitary con- 
finement is to be reduced in length to a single month, and 
music and lectures are to be provided four times a year. 
Most important of all, however, is the abolition of the absurd 
system of ticket-of-leave. Under the new plan those who 
have left potece will cease at once from all connexion with the 
police, though they will he supervised by a properly organised 
system of prisoners’ aid societies. 


"In the House of Co: mmons on Thursday, the subject 
before the House being the second reading of the Appro- 
priation Bill, Mr. Balfour urged the policy of Colonial 
Preference. As long ago as 1843 an appeal came from 
Canada for some fiscal arrangement between that Dominion 
and the Mother-country, and once more the Dominion 
statesmen were advocating with unanimity the adoption 
of a Preferential tariff. After warning the House of the 
danger of the Colonies entering into independent fiscal 
negotiations, and declaring that the process which had begrn 


must go on and must extend unless the problem of Prefer- 
ence was solved, Mr. Balfour declared that two tendencics 
had become manifest of recent years. According to one, the 
great Dominions would negotiate for their own tiade and 
commercial interests as independent fiscal Powers, and the 





tendency would therefore be in the direction of separation. 
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According to the other, the different parts of the Empire 
would consider not merely their separate interests, but their 
interests as parts of a great whole. ° 


We cannot deal with the debate that followed, but must 
find space to point out that, quite apart from the economic 
answer, which we hold to be conclusive, the political answer 
to Mr. Balfour's gloomy forebodings is that between the close 
of the great war in 1815, which had placed all trade relations 
on a confused basis, and 1845 there was a period in which the 
system of mutual Colonial Preference was tricd, and tried 
for exactly the same reasons that Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. 
Balfour now urge,—the consolidation of the Imperial system 
through Preference. The result was not prosperity and good- 
will within the Empire, but the very reverse. Indeed, it is 
hardly too much to say that the jealousies created by the 
Preferential system nearly wrecked the Empire. It made the 
Colonies exceedingly unpopular here. The thirty years men- 
tioned were the period in which almost all our statesmen, 
Whig and Tory, became “ Little Englanders,” and the Empire 
was regarded as nothing but a burden. On the other hand, 
the Colonies grumbled at the proportions in which they 
received preference. The Preference epoch was a period 
of Colonial unrest and almost of disloyalty. 


The result of the by-election in the Kirkdale Division of 
Liverpool was announced on Wednesday night. Colonel 
Kyffin-Taylor, the Unionist candidate, was returned by a 
majority of 841 over his Labour opponent, Mr. A. G. Cameron. 
In 1910 the Unionist majority was 223. The greatly improved 
position of the Unionists is rendered the more significant by 
the fact that Mr. McArthur, the Member whose death caused 
the vacancy, was very well known and very popular in 
Liverpool. 


During the week what threatened to be a very formidable 
strike took place on the system of the North-Eastern Railway. 
Happily, however, it was announced on Friday morning that 
the strike had collapsed, that the Company’s terms had 
been accepted by the men, and that the full service would 
begin at once. This decision puts an end not only to the 
enforced idleness on the part of the railway workers, but to 
the stoppage of work which had taken place in ironworks, 
collieries, and other industries. For three days the trade of 
Newcastle was paralysed. The quarrel was due to the 
suspension of a shunter named Goodchild, who refused to be 
transferred from one part of Gateshead to another. 


The officials of the men’s Unions, including Mr. Hudson, 
M.P., and Mr, Williams, the secretary of the Amalgamated 
Society of Railway Servants, behaved with great good sense 
and courage, and told the men plainly that their action was 
illegal. They had broken the conciliation agreement of last 
year. At a mass meeting on Thursday evening the men by 
a huge majority authorised their officials to accept the 
Company’s offer of an inquiry into Goodchild’s case, with no 
stoppage of his pay meantime. While expressing our admira- 
tion of the part played by the Union officials, we must also 
congratulate the men upon the good sense with which they 
finally obeyed the advice of their officials,—advice which it 
must have been somewhat galling to them to carry out. Like 
reasonable men, however, they would not continue in a false 
policy rather than admit that they had made a mistake. 


We are delighted to see that those able and efficient 
organisers, Lord Cromer and Lord Curzon of Kedleston, 
have not let the grass grow under their feet, but have issued, 
in conjunction with a large number of other prominent men, 
an “ Anti-Woman-Suffrage Appeal,” which appeared in all 
the newspapers of Thursday. The letter thus influentially 
signed points out that there is every reason to anticipate a 
renewed outburst of activity on the part of the supporters of 
the Conciliation Bill. It therefore becomes an immediate 
and urgent duty for those who hold the opposite view to 
make the country understand the gravity of the issue before 
it, and to realise that “ modified and restricted enfranchise- 
ment can only lead to much bolder and more dangerous 
proposals at no distant date.” 


The signatories of the letter go on to say that they desire 
to make it known that a movement is being set on foot to 
give organised expression to the anti-suffrage case. Already 
a sum of over £13,000 has been promised. It is hoped that 





ultimately a fund of £100,000 will be obtained. The imme 
diate object is to form a large and comprehensive League jg 
which men and women will be equally represented, a Leagyy 
which will have branches in all parts of the United Kingdon, 
A secretary and treasurer to the League have already bee, 
appointed, with offices at Caxton House, Tothill Street, Wes, 
minster, and an account has been opened at Lloyd's Bank, 
St. James’s Street, to which contributions may be sent, 
Further information may be obtained by writing either to the 
Earl of Cromer, 36 Wimpole Street; to Lord Curzon of 
Kedleston, 1 Carlton House Terrace; or to Miss Terry Lewis, 
at the office as above. 


The names of those signing the letter are remarkable; for 
example, the Duke of Argyll, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, My 
Moberly Bell, Sir James Crichton-Browne, Mr. 8. H. Butcher, 
Sir Edward Clarke, the Duke of Devonshire, Professor Dicey, 
Mr. Arthur Elliot, Mr. Rudyard Kipling, Lord Lansdowne, 
Mr. Lehmann, Lord Roberts, Lord Welby, and Lon 
Wolverhampton. Among the names of the women signatories 
we note those of Mrs. Ward, Lady Jersey, and Lady Wantage, 
Several ladies of distinction who are opposed to the suffrage 
have, it should be mentioned, not signed on the ground that 
to do so would be inconsistent with their belief that women 
shall not take an active part in political movements. The 
names given above were chosen almost at random, but 
those we have not mentioned are many of them as dis. 
tinguished. It is one curious feature of the movement that 
it brings together men who have probably never united 
before in any public action. True, the same may be 
said of our opponents; but nevertheless we venture to say 
that as soon as the anti-suffrage movement is properly 
organised, it will be found that, whether its adherents are 
estimated by numbers or by weight of influence, they possess 
an immense predominance. 


The question of finance is of prime importance, and we 
sincerely trust that those who feel strongly on this matter 
will not allow the fund to be merely the outcome of large 
subscriptions by rich men. No work really flourishes which 
is done under these conditions. We want the £1,000 and the 
£100 men, no doubt, but we want even more the £10 and the 
£1 men. If any of our readers, instead of sending their 
subscriptions direct, like to send them through the Spectator, 
we shall be most happy to receive them and forward them to 
the right quarter and to acknowledge them in the Spectator. 
In that case cheques should be crossed “Barclay & Co, 
Goslings’ Branch.” 


On Wednesday was announced the formation, on the model 
of the French Academy, of an Academic Committee of the 


Royal Society of Literature. The objects of this body are to 
include the maintenance of the purity of the English language, 
the making of Awards of Merit to particular literary works, 
and the delivery by its members of “ Discourses of Reception.” 
It is to be hoped that the Committee will profit by the lessons 
of other academic bodies in England, and avoid the corrupting 
influences of administrative art. It is to consist of not more 
than forty co-opted members, of whom only twenty-nine have 
so far been chosen. It would perhaps be invidious to select 
from this list of “Immortals” any names for individual 
comment. There will doubtless be much discussion upon 
them, and much speculation as to the filling of the eleven 
vacancies. We will content ourselves with suggesting that 
the Secretary of State for India might be suitably balanced 
by the Leader of the Opposition, and that the Committee 
could hardly be considered complete until it included Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling. May we finally inquire if any decision 
has been made as to whether women should be eligible ? In 
our opinion, they should be included. We tender the new 
venture, or rather new development, our best wishes for its 
success. 


On Friday week the very satisfactory announcement was 
made that at a meeting of the masters and operatives of the 
cotton trade at Manchester the wages dispute was settled. 
It will be remembered that a revised conciliation scheme for 
the automatic adjustment of wages was drawn up in 1905, 
but a dispute arose as to one point in this scheme, and during 
the past few months has threatened to wreck the whole 
principle of automatic adjustment. The dispute was 2 
to the fixing of the line between plus and minus in the 
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ever-changing profits of the cotton trade. The men wished to 
take as the norm of their rate of wages the level of the last 
“boom,” when wages were five per cent. above the “standard 
jist.” The masters wished to adopt the line of the “ standard 
list” iteelf, according to which wages would have now to 
suffer a five per cent. fall. On Friday week it was agreed 
unanimously that the masters’ demand should be withdrawn 
on the understanding that no demand for a further change 
by the men should be made for five years. In other words, 
the conciliation scheme comes into force. We heartily 
congratulate masters and men on this sensible compromise, 
which is worthy of Lancashire. 


A reward of £250 has been offered by the Government for 
information “leading to the arrest” of the man known as 
Dr. Crippen, who is suspected of having murdered his wife. 
This offer is a distinct break with a deliberate policy, and we 
think that it isa regrettable one. Rewards used to be offered, but 
the practice ceased because it was found that it did more harm 
than good. Sir William Harcourt explained his reasons fully 
for not offering a reward for the discovery of those concerned 
in a plot to blow up London Bridge. Mr. Matthews, who was 
Home Secretary during the terrible series of Whitechapel 
murders in 1888, also stated his reasons for not offering a 
reward in the face of much clamour. We would not shut out 
absolutely the principle of reward; it may be necessary as a 
last resort. But if the mysterious murders of 1883 did not 
require it, it certainly is not required now. A reward 
encourages the police to believe—what they do not at present 
believe—that special efforts need only be made in response to 
the prospects of extra pay; it encourages the citizen to keep 
back evidence, which it is his duty to give at once to the 
police, in order to follow vp his clues and try to earn the 
reward himself; it encourages ill-balanced people to flood 
€cotland Yard with vague information which obscures rather 
than clarifies detective work ; and it is conceivable that it might 
cause false evidence to be manufactured against innocent 
persons. All these things are bad, and we trust that the 
Government will reflect before repeating the experiment. 








On Friday week an important deputation from the National 
Association for Promoting the Welfare of the Feeble-Minded 
was received by Mr. Asquith, the Lord Chancellor, Mr. 
Churchill, Mr. Burns, and other Ministers. Mr. Dickinson 
urged that the treatment of the feeble-minded was a question 
which ought to be placed in the programme of legislation at 
the first possible moment. Sir W. Chance emphasised the 
fact that a large proportion of the population of prisons and 
workhouses was supplied by the feeble-minded class at great 
experse to the country. They should be differently and 
sensibly treated and their irresponsibility frankly admitted. 
Nothing but permanent care would be of any avail. Mr. 
Asquith would not definitely promise legislation, but made a 
most sympathetic reply. The Government earnestly desired 
to solve this problem, yet even after the valuable Report of 
the Royal Commission much practical discussion would be 
necessary. We cannot go into the very wide question, which 
was also discussed, of preventing the marriage of feeble- 
minded persons. But we sincerely hope the Association will 
keep these matters before the country. When humanity and 
economy make the same demand, there is a strong case 
indced. 


An interesting experiment in despatch-running was carried 
out by Boy Scouts last Saturday. At 9.10 in the morning the 
Lord Mayor of London handed a letter to a Boy Scout 
widressed to the Mayor of Brighton. The boy ran to another 
boy who was stationed half-a-mile away, and he in his turn 
earried the letter half-a-mile. Thus it travelled the whole 
way to Brighton. The Mayor of Brighton wrote an answer 
which was carried back in stages of half-a-mile, and reached 
the Mansion House at 8.82 in the evening, the speed for the 
journey (including the unstated time which the Mayor of 
Briguton took to compose a suitable answer) being nearly 
seven miles an hour. 


At the annual meeting of the Imperial Cancer Research 
Fund on Wednesday Mr. Balfour pointed out that two 
important pieces of knowledge had been arrived at in the 
course of the investigation. The first of these was that 
the question of heredity in connexion with cancer was 
almost negligible. This seemed to indicate that the 








tumours arose owing to the “accidents of life,” and were 
not inherent in the organism at birth. In the second 
place, it had been shown that the spread of implanted 
cancer could be checked, although no experiments upon 
original tumours had been in the same way successful. 
These two discoveries justified considerable hopes, though 
Mr. Balfour was emphatic that “it would be a cruel kindness 
to suggest that we are even now within sight of anything 
that can be called a new remedy for cancer.” 


On Wednesday Mr. Asquith received a deputation from both 
Houses of Convocation of Canterbury on the subject of Poor 
Lawreform. The Archbishop of Canterbury, who headed the 
deputation, pointed out that eighteen months had elapsed 
since the Commission had reported, and asked the Government 
to take action as speedily as possible. Mr. Asquith in his 
reply said that there was “a substantial unanimity both as 
to the gravity and the character of the evils which were 
incident to the present system.” After remarking that the 
problem would have to be attacked piecemeal, he pointed out 
that since the Report was issued the Government had not 
been idle. Old-age pensions and labour exchanges had been 
established, and they were committed to schemes for insurance 
aguinst sickness and unemployment. They hoped, moreover, 
to deal with the question of boy-labour, as well as with the 
feeble-minded and vagrants, at the earliest opportunity. 


The National Social Purity Crusade, a body whose object 
is the promotion of public morals, held a very interesting and 
useful Conference in London last week. Unfortunately we 
cannot find space to discuss the many interesting points 
raised at the Conference, but we specially desire to note the 
discussion which took place under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Arthur Spurgeon, chairman of the Publishers’ Circle and 
president of the British International Association of 
Journalists. Mr. John Murray, the head of the great pub- 
lishing house which beara his name and ex-president of the 
Publishers’ Association, read a very interesting and important 
paper upon the question, “How may the organisations of 
publishers, newsagents, circulating libraries, journalists, and 
authors check the production and circulation of noxious 
reports and publications?” while Mr. A. G. Gardiner, 
editor of the Daily News, and Canon Rawnsley dealt with 
the question of whether the law should be strengthened, 
having due regard to the liberty of the Press, for the 
suppression of noxious publications. 


Our own opinion is distinctly in favour of voluntary rather 
than of State action. No doubt the aid of the law is required in 
extreme cases, but for dealing with the most difficult problem 
of checking poisonous literature, where the poison is indirect 
rather than direct, voluntary action such as that taken by the 
Associations of Booksellers and Librarians is far more 
effective. Through such voluntary action one may get a 
great deal of the good of a censorship with very little of the 
attendant evils. Liberty is of course the ideal, but without 
some restriction literature would become a plague-spot. No 
one can doubt this who has had the misfortune to receive 
through the post the filthy catalogues and specimens of obscene 
literature which are occasionally sent to the British house- 
holder by firms on the Continent who carry on this loathsome 
trade. A very slight acquaintance with these works would 
convert the most ardent upholder of the principle of absolute 
liberty. The thanks of the public are due to all connected 
with the Conference, and not least to the energetic director, 
the Rev. James Marchant. 


We are glad to draw the attention of our readers to the 
proposal for forming a company to lay out a new garden city 
at Northwood and Ruislip, within fifteen miles of the centre 
of London. The estate of thirteen hundred acres which it is 
proposed to develop is at present the property of King’s 
College, Cambridge. The promoters of the scheme are 
particularly anxious to point out that the company will be 
run upon sound business lines, and not as a charitable enter- 
prise. Among th» vice-presidents will be Mrs. Barnett, Mr. 
Stanley Baldwin, M.P., and Sir Robert Hunter; and further 
information may be obtained from Mr. Graham Kennedy, 
33 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 








Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. June 9th. 
Consols (24) were on Friday 81}]—Friday week 82}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


BRITISH RULE IN INDIA. 

\ E have noticed elsewhere Sir Bampfylde Fuller’s 

able book on “Indian Life and Sentiment.” 
Here we desire to set forth what in our opinion should 
be the attitude of the British people towards India. 
In the first place, they must not be pessimistic 
about India. It is the fashion of the moment to talk 
of British rule in India as a miracle, a miracle which 
we have no right to expect will continue, and so forth. 
This is the merest nonsense. Our presence and power 
in India are only a miracle in the sense that almost all 
things human are miracles. Imagine a long plank nine 
inches broad stretched across a roaring waterfall. If a 
man has the full use of his legs, a steady head, and some 
practice in the business, he may quite safely pass and 
repass along that plank, and even turn round in the middle 
ind survey the cataract that is raging beneath him and 
splashing Lim with spray. Friends on the bank witha vein 
of sentiment and rhetoric may declare that it is a miracle 
that he has not fallen off and been dashed to pieces. 
But in truth being able to keep on the plank is no more a 
miracle than is walking along a strip nine inches broad 
marked out on the drawing-room carpet. As long as he 
attends to the work before him, and determines that he will 
not be such a fool as carelessly to make a false step, he is as 
secure on the plank as on the carpet. One thing, however, 
he must not do,—begin when in the middle of the plank to 
think how perilous is his position, and to wonder whether 
after all the sentimental and rhetorical gentlemen on the 
bank who are shouting their feverish comments are 
not right in saying that his performance is a miracle. 
Such considerations, especially if they are tinged by the 
recollection of aphorisms like “Miracles do not happen,” 
may easily unman him,—may produce a rush of blood to 
the head which will cause a catastrophe. Nevertheless 
the fact remains that it is rubbish to talk about the 
crossing being a miracle, If he perishes, he will only have 
himself to thank for his folly. 

Besides reminding the British people that there is no 
miracle about our rule in India, but only a demonstration of 
courage, steady nerves, and common-sense, we would ask 
them to remember that we are in India because in the last 
resort, and when we have analysed the thing to the bottom, 
we are needed. If we were not needed we should not be 
there. We cannot now give in detail the reasons why 
we are needed in India, but they are shortly as follows. The 
vast tract of country which goes by that name is peopled by 
races and creeds so heterogeneous and so incapable of 
common action that the choice is between external rule 
and anarchy. There is not even the possibility of solving 
the problem by breaking the country up into a series of small 
governments. And for this reason. Speaking generally, 
every part of India is inhabited by people of different 
creeds, and even of different races, who live side by 
side. And the proportions of the mixture are never the 
same. For example, though the Mohammedans are in 
a marked minority in India taken as a whole, there 
are plenty of districts where they have either a local 
majority, or, at any rate, are half, or nearly half, the 
population. Further to complicate the question, the major 
part of the total Indian serge Seng Hindus—are 
socially and politically broken in pieces by the caste 
system,—a system which shows no sign of yielding, 
but is in many ways spreading and intensifying. If, 
indeed, one were forced to answer in one word the 
question, “‘ Why are we in India?” that word would be 
“caste.” The next point to remember is that while we 
remain in India we must not share our control of affairs 
with the natives. If we do, we shall bring our rule 
to an end. But mark the word “control.” When we 
say that we must rule India without sharing the control 
with the natives, we do not mean that we must not 
use them as instruments of government. On _ the 
contrary, we cannot possibly rule India without making 
use of such instruments. Subject to the maintenance of 
our control—that is, to our saying the final word on all 
subjects of government—we ought to use native instruments 
as largely as possible. 

These are the terms on which we must rule India. 
If the creeds and races of India will not accept these 
terms, let them turn us out. They could easily do so if 





aia, 
they were enough in earnest to unite. If they cannot, ag 
they certainly cannot, unite for that purpose, it is a proof 
that they are unable to get on without us. What we mugt 
not do is to hand over our trusteeship to any one section of 
the people. Itis a case of carrying out our trust fully or of 
resigning it altogether. We have spoken of laying dow, 
our trust when the peoples of India, unanimously or with 
virtual unanimity, demand it. But nothing is clearer thay 
that at the moment they make no such demand. On the 
contrary, a vast majority of the population practise ay 
acquiescence in our rule which is equivalent to a demand to 
us to stay. They may not like us individually or racially, 
but at any rate they want us to rule. As Thiers said of 
the Republic, ours is the form of government which divides 
them least, and gives them the internal security and 
happiness and peace which they desire, but can obtain in 
no other way. 

We have spoken above of the folly of stopping in the 
middle of the plank over the cataract to wonder whether a 
miracle is not being wrought. To give up sophistries about 
miracles is, however, not the only necessary condition of 
British rule in India. Another is to observe the schoolboy 
maxim: “ I'll stand by you if you'll stand by me.” Thera 
are thousands, or rather millions, of people in India who 
are anxious and ready to stand by us. But if once the 
disenchanting whisper goes round that we are not going 
to stand by them, the allegiance which they so ardently 
offer to us will be in danger of being withdrawn. The 
first thing desired by those who wish our rule ill is to 
inspire our friends in India with the notion that we are 
going to desert them. Therefore, beyond everything else, 
we must proclaim that we will stand by those who stand 
by us. Unfortunately the Whig temperament which rightly 
possesses and inspires the ordinary Englishman does not 
tend to make this plain. The moderation of language 
and tone which goes with the Whig temperament inclines 
the subordinate to think that his chief is a half-hearted 
sort of person who cannot be depended upon to make 
sacrifices at a moment of peril. But though our 
words in public may not seem very encouraging to men 
to whom the suggestion of desertion is being made ina 
thousand shapes, the Englishman’s private life and 
character happily tell all the other way. The native must 
know that though he may talk strangely and tepidly, 
the Englishman is a good person to be with in a tight 
place. He does not act then as a calculator or a logician 
or a philosopher, but sticks to his guns, helps his friends, 
“goes for” his enemies, and is not afraid of responsibility. 
The truth is, and the fact is well brought out in Sir 
Bampfylde Fuller’s book reviewed by us to-day, that in 
India we hoid all the trump cards in our hands. If we 
will only take the trouble to play them properly, we 
cannot help winning. Indeed, we will go so far as to say 
that if our rule comes to an end, it will only be through 
what Bacon called “ niceness and satiety.” Personally we 
see no signs of such “niceness and satiety,” though we do 
see a certain foolish affectation of these two defects of 
our qualities. 

The Abbé Dubois stated better perhaps than anybody 
else has ever done what is the real danger to our rule in 
India. But before we note what he said we should 
perhaps remind our readers who he was. ‘The Abbé was 
a Roman Catholic missionary who went to India in the 
year 1792. He dressed and lived like an Indian ascetic, 
and obtained an extraordinary knowledge, not only of 
the languages of the South of India, but of every detail 
in the life of the people. After some twenty-five years of 
wandering and watching, he published a book entitled 
“Hindu Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies,” which still 
remains from many points of view the most striking record 
of the life lived by the natives of India. A new edition 
of this work was published in 1906 (The Clarendon 
Press, 6s. net). The two most notable things in his 
book are the picture he paints of the Brahmins, the 
Pharisees of the Indian world—we use the word as 
descriptive, not as vituperative, for the Brahmin, like the 
Pharisee, is a man who is devoted to the maintenance of 
ceremonial purity—and the impression he conveys of the 
necessity for British rule in the interests of the mass 
of the population. In his preface, which is indeed the 
only directly political section of his work, he points out 
that the people of India have always been accustomed to 
government from above, and “have always displayed 
mere indifference towards those who have forced them to 
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ned were of their own country or from 
a: [The Abbé’s most recent editor supports 
this by quoting the familiar proverb: “ What matters it 
whether Rama reigns or the Rakshasa reigns?” ] The 
Abbé goes on to declare in a very remarkable passage that 
“the European Power which is now established in India 
is, properly speaking, supported neither by physical force 
nor by moral influence.” That isa truth too often forgotten. 
“Under the supremacy of the Brahmins the people of 
India hated their government, while they cherished 
and respected their rulers; under the supremacy of 
Europeans they hate and despise their rulers from the 
bottom of their hearts, while they cherish and respect 
their government. And here I would remark that the 
rule of all the Hindu princes, and often that of 
the Mahomedans, was, properly speaking, Brahminical 
rule, since all posts of confidence were held by 
Brahmins.” The Abbé then attacks what was in his 
time, as it is now, the great Indian problem :— 

“Tt has been asserted that any great power based neither on a 
display of force nor on the affection and esteem of subject races 
js bound svoner or later to topple under its own weight. I am 
far from sharing this opinion altogether. The present Govern- 
ment occupies a position in which it has little or nothing to fear 
from extraneous disturbance. True it is that like all empires it 
is subject to possible chances of internal dissension, military 
revolt, and general insurrection. But I firmly believe that nothing 
of this sort will happen to it so long as it maintains amongst its 
troops the perfect discipline and the sense of comfort which at 
present exist, and so long as it docs all in its power to make its 
yoke scarcely perceptible by permitting its subjects every freedom 
in the exercise of their social and religious practices.” 

These are words which, in our opinion, might well be 
written in letters of gold over the doors of the India Office 
and of Government House at Calcutta. 

Before we leave the subject we should like to offer 
one conclusion which is, in our opinion, to be drawn from 
the Abbé Dubois’s book, and indirectly from that of Sir 
Bampfylde Fuller. The Brahmins are the parasites of Indian 
social and political life. ‘They and their system are the ivy 
which is always climbing up every tree planted in Indian 
soil. To begin with the ivy may seem unimportant, or 
even an ornament to the tree, but in the end it strangles 
it. That is the lesson of Indian history. The selfish, 
Pharisaical rule of the Brahmins destroyed the Empire 
of the Moguls, as it did that of the indigenous rulers 
of India, and even of such predatory Powers as the 
Mahrattas. The reason is not far to seek. Brahminical rule 
and administration were never conceived in the interests of 
the people of India as a whole, but only of the sacred 
dominant caste,—a strange and sinister religious imperium 
in imperio. Now what is really happening at this moment 
is not anything in the nature of an uprising of the 
peoples and races of India in order to obtain self-govern- 
ment. What we are witnessing in the “unrest in India” 
are the phenomena of what might be called a Brah- 
minical plot. We will not ourselves call it a Brahminical 
plot, because that would be to beg the question,—for our 
yurposes “movement” is the better word. The Brahmins, 
like the keen and intelligent politicians they are, use every 
instrument in their power to accomplish their design. 
They will work with Mohammedans, with men who have 
cast off Hinduism, with English visionaries and Christians 
whom they loathe and despise, as long as they can further 
their own aspirations. From their point of view that is 
wise and sensible enough, and we have no right to com- 
plain, and do not complain. All we want to do is to make 

the British people understand that what is happening 
is what we have described, and not the beginnings of 
some movement like that of “Italia Irredenta” or the 
revolt of the Slavs of South-Eastern Europe. The 
Brahmins are trying to “squeeze” us,—to force us 
to surrender a larger share of power into their hands. 
They have no doubt a perfect right from their point 
of view to try to play the game which they played so 
successfully with every other conqueror of India; but at 
any rate do not let us be so foolish as to yield to them 
blindly. If we are going to allow them to have their own 
way, and to turn our rule, as they turned other rules, into 
rahminical rule, in fact though not in name, let us do it 


with our eyes open. 

— once the British people can be made to understand 

_ fundamental fact which we have just stated, we believe 
at they will have common-sense enough to say :—“ Either 





we will leave India altogether, or we will stay there as 
supreme and independent rulers. We will not become a 
kind of corporate Great Mogul, and in our weakness and 
supineness allow the Brahmins to exploit our system of 
government for the benefit, not of the people of India, but 
of their own caste.” 





THE ART OF BEING A KING. 


A the innumerable respects in which English- 

men are happy in their relations with the Royal 
Family, we would attach much importance to the wise 
habit which the late King had, and which the present 
King has evidently adopted, of taking the nation, as it 
were, into his confidence. The head of our crowned 
Republic cannot expect to live a private life free from the 
scrutiny of his people, and the Royal Family most wisely 
recognise this, and never make the least difficulty about 
the publication, within reason, of details which jealous or 
too formal minds might prefer to keep in impenctrable 
privacy. The Royal Family, by their practice, give to the 
country a most valuable guarantee of their good faith. 
Men and women trust a family who are willing to show 
their hand, who never stand on absurd points of punctilio, 
and never betray pettiness. A very good example of what 
we mean is to be seen in the new number of the Quarterly 
Review, where a study of the character of King Edward is 
founded by permission of the King on private papers at 
Windsor Castle. Here we have an extraordinarily interest- 
ing revelation of the pains taken by Queen Victoria and 
Prince Albert to school the late King, when he was a boy, 
in the art of kingship. 

Never, we suppose, was the responsibility for the 
education of a son more deeply, we might say more 
painfully, appreciated by parents, and never was a more 
complete apparatus invented for moulding him in the 
desired form. We should have expected something of 
this sort from Queen Victoria and Prince Albert, but we 
could not have guessed the minuteness of the process. 
Let us remember the frame of mind in which Queen 
Victoria set about the preparation of her son for his 
duties. She herself was the successor of the Georges, of 
whom England was tired, and of William IV., who, for 
all his good temper, did not inspire enough respect for the 
Monarchy, or any great personal attachment to it. She 
had to look away from home for her exemplar. She 
looked to her cousin by marriage, the King of the 
Belgians, whom she used to call her “uncle,” and whom 
in moments of strong emotion she addressed as her father. 
From him she learned many of her expedients in ruling, 
such as insisting on having every communication from her 
Ministers put in writing in order that the excuses 
for the sometimes reckless decisions of oral dis- 
cussion might be beyond her reach. But, above all, she 
learned from him what her heart and mind were 
naturally ready to absorb, the lessons of moderation, 
truthfulness, and reasonableness. She recognised, in brief, 
that Great Britain had not had the Monarchy it desired or 
deserved, and she herself introduced a newera. If that 
era was to have any permanent value to the country, the 
spirit of it must be deliberately planted in the youthful 
imagination of her son. He must grow up in the very 
atmosphere of it. In this desire she was equalled in 
enthusiasm by Prince Albert, who brought to bear the 
extreme orderliness, the almost ponderous thoroughness, 
of his own training. From those forces the resultant was 
the singular training described in the Quarterly article, 
from which we can give only a few extracts, but which 
should be read in full. 

The writer points out how the trust committed to Queen 
Victoria and Prince Albert of delivering over to the 
country a Prince properly trained to his high duties was 
“a terrible and a haunting thought.” Nota day, not an 
hour in the early life of the Prince of Wales but had its 
suitable task assigned to it. Other boys might run wild, 
as a deliberate piece of relaxation designed for them by 
their parents, or might have jolly books of adventure 
thrown in their way, but this young Prince “ must con- 
centrate, ever concentrate upon ‘ modern languages,’ upon 
‘history,’ upon ‘ the sciences.’” “The pages even of Sir 
Walter Scott were closed.” When he was fifteen he was 
given a moderate allowance—* which would probably be 
thought mean by many an Eton boy ”"—to train him in 
thinking about the control of money. This allowance was 
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only to be expended on small articles of dress. Next he 
was given the right to choose his clothes, but the bills still 
came to the Queen :— 
“Dress [she writes] is a trifling matter which ought not to be 
raised to too much importance in our own eyes. But it gives also 
the one outward sign from which people in general can and often 
do judge upon the internal state of mind and feeling of a person, 
for this they all see, whilst the other they cannot see. On that 
account it is of some importance, particularly in persons of high 
rank, I must now say that we do not wish to control your own 
taste and fancies, which, on the contrary, we wish you to indulge 
and develop, but we do expect that you will never wear anything 
extravagant or slang, not because we don’t like it, but because it 
would prove a want of self-respect and be an offence against 
decency, leading—as it has often done before in others—to an 
indifference to what is morally wrong. It would do you much 
harm by giving the impression to others that you belonged to the 
foolish and worthless persons who are distinguished and known 
by such dresses. Don’t believe that I say this because we do 
not trust your doing what is right in this respect, but to show 
you at the outset where the right and wrong lies, in order 
that you may clearly see it and never be in doubt about your 
choice.” 
Taste in clothes is not a thing which can be imparted; all 
instruction can do is to prevent obvious outrages against 
taste. But in this respect the late King needed no 
instruction. It is a familiar fact that what we have 
ourselves called the peculiar tidiness of his mind was 
exemplified in his scrupulous care about minute details in 
dress. 
When the late King was seventeen he received as a 
birthday present from the Queen and the Prince Consort a 
memorandum on his education. One cannot help seeing 
in this document the impress of the Prince Consort's style. 
It is too formal, too little feminine, to be wholly or even 
mainly the Queen’s writing ; and there is a rigour of the 
German school about it which the Queen of her own 
motion would probably have softened with more tender 
touches. We quote only a small part of it:— 
“ What has been asked hitherto from you to be done for your 
education by the tutor to whom you were responsible will be 
demanded henceforth as a duty, for the due performance of which 
you will be answerable to yourself and to your parents, whose 
express wishes will be indicated and interpreted to you by the 
Governor. Life is composed of duties, and in the due, punctual 
and cheerful performance of them the true Christian, true soldier, 
and true gentleman is recognised, You will in future have rooms 
allotted to your sole use, in order to give you an opportunity of 
learning how to occupy yourself unaided by others and to utilise 
your time in the best manner, viz.: such time as may not be 
otherwise occupied by lessons, by the different tasks which will 
be given to you by your director of studies, or reserved for exer- 
cise and recreation. A new sphere of life will open for you, in 
which you will have to be taught what to do and what not to do, 
a subject requiring study more important than any in which you 
have hitherto been engaged. For it is a subject of study and the 
most difficult one of your life, how to become a good man and a 
thorough gentleman.” 
The wisest sentence in this document, on the substantia! 
excellence of which we need not insist, is perhaps the last 
sentence we have quoted. It is wise because the late 
King, as the writer of the Quarterly article very truly 
points out, was most successfully built up in his character 
not by books but by observation, not by subjective but 
by objective lessons. He was really more usefully 
employed in what may be calied the diplomacy of social 
life—in profitable conversation which was always at his 
disposal—than in certain auxiliary studies which were 
forced upon him. The care of the Royal parents did not 
stop at the personal admonitions of the memorandum. 
They prepared a ready-made “ set” of young men to act 
as companions of the Prince of Wales. The long and 
precise instructions to the members of the “set” is an 
imperishable document. Granted that a young man 
is better kept quite remote from “bad sets” than 
so fortified with powers of resistance in himself that 
he is able to rub shoulders with the whole world without 
becoming stained, the document is unexceptionable. We 
ourselves prefer the second course—indeed, we think the 
“ cotton-wool ” alternative most dangerous—and are much 
interested to learn that later, when the Prince of Wales 
went to Oxford and Cambridge, he considered that the 
deliberate aloofness in which he was kept from the ordinary 
life of undergraduates was a mistake. He thought that 
he should have become a real undergraduate (just as his 
grandson is now a real cadet at Osborne), or not have 
gone to Oxford and Cambridge at all. The “ good set” 
rovided for the Prince of Wales were commanded to guide 
im in gentlemanlike ways, which were comprehended 





a 
under such headings as deportment and dress, treatmey 
of others, and the power to acquit oneself credita} 
in conversation. The writer says of the working ¢ 
this scheme :—*It is no mere phrase, but a sober f 
to say that every day of the boy’s life a report of his 
progress was sent up to his parents.” We are no 
surprised that the Prince of Wales resisted passively thy 
“high tension” of the system which sought to improy 
him out of all acquaintanceships on natural lines. By 
the Prince Consort never failed to think otherwise, «Tj, 
more I think of it,” he wrote, “the more I see thy 
difficulties of the Prince of Wales being thrown together 
with the other young men, and having to make his 
selection of acquaintances when so thrown together with 
them; an entirely separate establishment would along 
enable him to do so with safety.” 

Probably under this régime the Prince of Wales sus. 
pected that all motives were manipulated—for his good, 
of course, but none the less manipulated—and this feeling 
may have led him to suspect that he was the object of a 
kind of educational plot. Suspicion, for a short time, 
clouded his mind. One of his tutors wrote of his character 
at this time that it betrayed “want of generosity, not 
simply generosity in giving, but generosity of sentiment 
and judgment, a want of toleration of difference of opinion 
and of imputation of honourable motives, a want of un. 
suspicion of mean ones, and of a readiness to give rather than 
to take advantage, his position enabling him to do the 
former with grace and dignity whilst he may yet do the 
latter with impunity.” One rubs one’s eyes at this. Could 
anything be more preposterously unlike the generosity, 
the tolerance, the open-handedness of the King whom we 
mourn ? 

We cannot quote more. English fashions of thonght 
about the education of boys have changed much in half-a- 
century. But they have changed in manner infinitely 
more than in substance. We can now look back upon the 
methods of Queen Victoria and Prince Albert and admire 
without stint, even while we differ strongly from the 
means in several respects, the noble and prodigal thought- 
fulness with which they provided for the main object of 
carrying on through posterity the new era of British 
kingship inaugurated in their reign. The results are 
now proverbial. Before Queen Victoria’s reign the 
Heir-Apparent was an unemployed functionary. The 
late King as Prince of Wales never spared himself 
in performing ceremonies and helping good causes; 
there were services which he invented. No one with 
only the example of George IV. to go by would have 
dreamed of expecting him to do these things if he 
had not shown a generous readiness to be useful. Thus 
Queen Victoria was justified in the event, and the 
continuance of the new era was guaranteed, even before 
she died. And when the Prince of Wales became King, he 
became such a Grand Chairman of the Nation as revealed 
all the gracious sympathies of his experience. His parents 
intended him to be a man of breeding, and he was. 
Breeding proves itself in its liberties. He entered into 
familiar relations with his friends, but never in sucha 
way as would end in contempt. He had the undefinable 
air of always being pleased among his people without 
suggesting that applause was a novelty or more than 
the rightful tribute to the Throne. In all that we grate- 
fully recognise that he had learned the “ objective lessons” 


of his training. 
\ E have a great respect for Lord Kitchener’s energy 
and administrative ability, and fully recognise 
that his capacity for a particular type of military work 
may prove of great advantage to the nation. We must, 
however, protest against the attempt which is being made 
by a section of the Press and of the public to force Lord 
Kitchener upon the War Office and the Government. A 
thoughtless and mischievous outcry is raised that Lord 
Kitchener’s services must be used somehow and some- 
where,—a ery which is rapidly degenerating into “anyhow 
and anywhere.” No particular post is named, but vague 
minatory words are used about the folly and wickedness of 
not employing “ the greatest military genius” of the nation, 
and so forth. We are very far indeed from saying that 
the filling up of military posts ought not to be criticised, 
or, again, that people should not express praise or censuré 
when, on a vacancy occurring, an inferior man is call 





LORD KITCHENER. 
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upon to fill it, though a much better man is waiting and 
ready to be employed. Nothing of that kind, however, 
has happened in the case of Lord Kitchener. Lord 
Kitchener was offered, nay, was actually appointed to, 
a post of very great importance,—a post which, in spite 
of newspaper philippics, might have proved well worthy 
of his great ability. If war breaks out, the military 
situation in the Mediterranean may become of immense 
importance owing to our occupation of Egypt and control 
of the Suez Canal. In that case efforts to turn us out 
of Egypt are pretty sure to be made, and we shall 
have to meet those attempts by drawing troops from 
many sources,—from India, from South Africa, and 
probably fram Malta. The advantages of having such 
problems worked out by a high military authority on the 
spot and in peacetime are too obvious to dwell upon. To 
speak of such an appointment, especially as it was under- 
stood to be for a short term, as “ shelving’ Lord Kitchener 
js utterly ridiculous. After accepting this appointment, 
as we have noted, Lord Kitchener threw it up. That he 
had a perfect right to do this and to claim a rest after his 
arduous duties in India no one will deny. If, however, 
he refused to oblige the War Office in this respect, and 
to take an appointment which, rightly or wrongly, was 
deemed very important, and which it was obvious would 
not in the least prejudice him for higher appointments 
in the future, but would rather give him an extra claim 
to such appointments, it is absurd to speak of him as 
a neglected genius against whom a cruel bureaucratic 
conspiracy has been formed. We are old-fashioned enough, 
indeed, to think there is something in the idea that a 
soldier never shows to better advantage than when he 
takes without murmur or criticism any post which he is 
offered. We cannot help feeling with Shakespeare, “ No 
man is too good to serve his Prince,” and we might add : 
“in any duty to which he is called.” Brougham said 
finely ot the Duke of Wellington that he was a man who 
would serve his country with a pickaxe and a spade if 
he could serve her in no other way. That is a truth 
which, with all respect and courtesy, we should like to 
recommend to the fastidious and critical Generals of the 
present day. 

To show that we are not exaggerating the manner in 
which Lord Kitchener’s friends and advocates have been 
criticising the Government for their neglect of him, we 
may quote a passage from Wednesday’s Daily News :— 

“ By universal consent, Lord Kitchener is the most formidabl® 
military asset of an intellectual kind which we possess. He haS 
an unrivalled experience of armies in the field, he has exhibited 
exceptional organising and administrative talents, and his will- 
power is proportioned tovhis skill and his knowledge. By a consent 
not less universal, it is precisely these qualities which our Army 
is hungering for, and yet we have the spectacle of the British 
Army being deprived of Lord Kitchener’s services. We do not 
know who if anybody is responsible for this unfortunate situation, 
and we do not desire to allocate blame, still less is it the function 
of a newspaper to indicate the capacity in which Lord Kitchener 
ought to be employed. But it is our plain duty to say that the 
country cannot afford the extravagance of allowing its greatest 
military genius to rust from disuse while still in the vigour of 
years, and we express the hope that Lord Kitchener’s period of 
rest, whether enforced or voluntary, may not be prolonged indefi- 
nitely. There is work for him to do, and there is no other man in 
England who could do the work as well.” 


In our opinion, to write in this way about soldiers, or, 
indeed, about any public servants, is to spoil them. It is 
neither fair to a General nor to the public. If the public 
once learn to talk about the country’s “ greatest military 
genius,” they are apt when the pinch comes to expect 
more than they have a right to expect from any soldier. 
The result is that at the first set-back or reverse such as may 
happen to any General there is a panic reaction. ‘The 
idol that was exalted far too high is cast down far too low. 
Besides, if men are told that they are geniuses, they are apt 
to think themselves too precious for common use, and to 
refuse to run risks which soldiers ought to run. “I am 
at the top of the tree,” argues the idolised General, “and 
it is a very pleasant position. I shall be a fool if I lightly 
run the risk of throwing away my reputation.” Therefore 
he is tempted to “play for safety,” which may be the 
very last thing he ought to do. It is never wise to talk 
about “ greatest military geniuses ” till Generals go on the 
Retired List. Quite apart, however, from these considera- 
tions, we must condemn the exaggerated language of the 
Daily News. Any one reading it would suppose that Lord 
Kitchener was one of those simple-minded, single-idead 








men who dream of nothing else but serving their country 
as soldiers. Yet it is notorious, though of course in 
no sense to his discredit, that what he would like far 
better than a military appointment is the highest civilian 
appointment in the gift of the British Government,—namely, 
the Governor-Generalship of India. In our opinion, the 
Prime Minister, Lord Morley, and their colleagues were 
perfectly right in saying that it would not be in the 
public interest to appoint a soldier, or at any rate this 
particular soldier, to be Viceroy. In any case, Lord 
Kitchener cannot have it both ways. He cannot ask for 
civil employment, and then be represented as a général 
incompris because he is not set to work to reform the 
Army. 

Speaking generally, the Secretary of State for War and 
the Government are doing good public service in insisting 
that they will not be bullied by the Press, or give way 
to other attempts to organise public opinion in favour of 
the employment of a particular man. Once the word 
were to be passed round that soldiers and sailors could get 
the great posts which very humanly and very naturally 
they desire for themselves, if only their friends would 
manage a sufficiently clamorous campaign in the Press and 
in Parliament on their behalf, the public Service would be 
in a fair way to be ruined. If our memory is not playing 
us false, there is a letter of Rodney’s in which he sets 
forth that the proper way to get high command in the 
Navy in his day was to be nominated for a close borough, 
then to create a Parliamentary interest, and so to push 
oneself into the command of a fleet. Happily those days 
are past; but it would be a supreme misfortune if 
we were to revive such methods of getting important 
command in another form. The analogy, we may remark, 
is not inexact, for Rodney, like Lord Kitchener, was a 
man of very high ability in his profession. 

Though we have thought it necessary in the public 
interest to protest against the movement in the Press 
and in Parliament, the very last thing we desire 
to suggest is that Lord Kitchener ought not to be 
employed. On the contrary, we hold that when an 
appropriate vacancy takes place, the Government, pro- 
vided, of course, that he will accept the appointment, 
should give him an opportunity to do work for the 
Army. In our humble opinion, the post which he 
would best fill would be that of Chief of the Staff. 
To urge, as we believe has been urged in some quarters, 
that the “billet” is not good enough for Lord Kitchener 
is utterly absurd. It is a post equivalent to that occupied 
by the First Sea Lord at the Admiralty, and, considering 
the power and influence which the Cluef of the Staff 
exercises on the Army Council, and thus upon the 
whole Department, no man, however distinguished, 
could possibly consider it beneath him. In such a 
post Lord Kitchener would have ample scope for his 
great powers. It is true that at present the post is 
occupied; but we do not doubt that if he had done 
the simple and natural thing, and taken up the 
Mediterranean command, arrangements might have been 
made within the course of the next year or eighteen 
months to give him the post in question. We speak, of 
course, from no inside knowledge; but the facts of the 
situation are open to all. That Lord Kitchener could, 
and would, have done good service as the chief military 
member of the Army Council we do not doubt. It must 
not be supposed, however, that he could have worked 
a miracle at the War Office. What is wanted in the 
Army is steady organisation and the careful training of 
our ablest younger Generals in order to fit them for the 
high commands. ‘There is already in the Army a high 
conception of duty and a high intellectual standard. 
The chief want of the moment is to add to this 
that indefinable spirit of war without which courage, 
devotion to duty, and intellectual gifts fail to make the 
great soldier. An inspiring tradition—for we must never 
forget that soldiership in the highest sense is an 
art, not a science—is a great help to the production of 
the ideal commander. The great commander is like the 
great violin-player,—a combination of native genius, 
hard work, and inspiration caught from past masters 
in the art. Possibly Lord Kitchener may not be able to 
communicate this tradition to the full. To suggest that 
he could would be to make a very high claim for him 
indeed. We think that he might, at any rate, be able 
to communicate the tradition and inspiration of that 
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particular form of military organisation in which he has 
proved himself a master. Perhaps “ military improvisa- 
tion” would be a better phrase than “ military organisation,” 
for, as we read Lord Kitchener’s career, what distinguishes 
him in a special degree is his driving-power, his power 
of getting the last pound of steam-pressure out of the 
human boiler. Without question he has a genius for 
“catching hold” and “carrying on.” To communicate 
this to the Generals of the rising generation would be an 
Imperial benefit. 





THE VALUE OF BRAINS. 


ie Report of the Commission sent to Germany by 

the Parliamentary Labour Party to obtain informa- 
tion as to the condition of the working classes leaves the 
relative advantages of Free-trade and Tariff Reform still 
undetermined. Undetermined, we mean, in the sense that 
a comparison instituted for a special purpose of this kind 
inevitably yields but few definite results. That to 
maintain Free-trade is to encourage the accumulation of 
wealth, and therefore to enrich the nation, is, in our 
opinion, as much an established fact as that an apple 
falls to the ground and does not shoot into the air when 
it is released from the tree. We can say that in certain 
respects the German workman is better or worse off 
than his English brother. But when we go on from 
this to conclude that the difference is due to a par- 
ticular cause, we are apt to forget that there may be half- 
a-dozen other causes which have their share in the result 
produced. Free-trade has, it may be presumed, a natural 
tendency to lower prices of imported articles, but the Free- 
trader who treats this fact as making all other arguments 
unnecessary soon finds that he is confronted by others 
which are alleged to deprive that on which he builds 
his case of any real significance. The position of the 
Tariff Reformer is no better. His contention is that 
duties on imported articles keep the native workmen 
who produce the same goods in constant employment. 
But then he has to answer—or leave unanswered—the 
contention that a country does not ordinarily live on 
imported articles only, and that the effect on employment 
of interfering with the natural tendency of material of all 
kinds to go where it can be most profitably used has 
still to be considered. It follows from this that the results 
of a visit such as that of the English Labour Party Com- 
mission to Germany are likely to be least visible in 
the field they were meant to explore. We are not in the 
least surprised that the Tariff Reformer remains uncon- 
verted by their Report, just as we ourselves were unmoved 
by similar Reports on the other side. It is well to say this 
lest our praise of the Labour Party’s work should be set down 
to the fact that its estimate of Tariff Reform is the same as 
our own. On the contrary, this part of their Report seems 
to us to be necessarily the least important element in it. 
The working classes in Germany are to a great extent Free- 
traders, just as they are to a great extent Socialists; but 
their opinions on both these points are largely shaped by 
considerations which have very little to do with either 
Free-trade or Socialism, and their opinions being what they 
ave, they would naturally influence those of their English 
visitors, 

The general result of the Report is contained in a 
sentence: “It is brains, and not tariffs, that account for 
Germany’s progress in the world.” The two things that 
most impressed the visitors were “the high degree of 
organisation and the high cost of living.” On the latter 
point they have no doubts. nent is a dear country to 
live in, and it tends to become dearer. But they are 
struck quite as much by the fact that prices are not the 
only factor which determines a working man’s condition. 
« There is evidence everywhere of order and arrangement 
in public affairs, and also of methodical habits on the part 
of the people.” The operation of these causes is increased 
by their “frugal social life.” Evidently the eyes of the 
visitors were opened upon some points. Thev were struck, 
for example, by the spectacle of brilliantly lighted cafés 
with bands of music plying their trade “well into the 
early hours of the morning.” But they saw practically 
no evidence of excess, and they rightly infer that 
this indicates “ considerable exercise of moral restraint 
and control on the part of the individual.” The 
German working man and his wife have the means of 
spending their evenings in pleasanter surroundings than 





their own overcrowded rooms, and of doing this in ap 
orderly and sober fashion. In this way amusement takes 
a regulated place in the arrangement of life, and is not 
limited to occasional outbursts of, at best, a very un. 
ordered kind. The German, says the Report, is “ subject 
to discipline from outside.” We can understand that this 
fact startled the English visitors when they first became 
acquainted with it. But they tried to judge it fairly, ang 
in the end they came to think better of it. They ‘dwell, 
indeed, on a particular aspect of it, and are silent on 
another point which is of at least equalimportance. “The 
authorities,” they say, “enter largely into and cater very 
much for the life of the people. The city supervises the 
sale of food, and in some places takes a hand directly in 
preparation and sale.” But they do not mention the 
individual discipline supplied by universal military service, 
or the habit of working in common for common ends 
which this system creates and stimulates. Another part 
of their testimony points with probably unintentional force 
to the treatment of a similar problem among ourselves, 
“There is also a good deal of co-ordination between the 
city, State, and Imperial authorities in enterprises 
designed to develop the resources of the naticn or to 
protect the poorest citizens when these latter are over- 
taken by sickness, accident, or old age,” and assist- 
ance from this quarter is supplemented by sick 
insurance funds and by voluntary organisations. It is to 
the neglect of co-ordination of this kind that our present 
unsatisfactory financial position is in part due. With the 
example of Germany before us in respect of combining 
individual and State efforts, we wilfully passed it over, and 
started a system of old-age pensions about the working of 
which nothing was known, except that it would require 
some millions of additional taxation. There is a similar 
difference in our methods of dealing with unemployment. 
In Germany the public authorities “ look after the poorest 
by a system of registration of distress and provision for 
relief, conditioned, however, with penalties for individual 
wrongdoing.” All that we have done in this way is to 
talk of separating the unemployable from the unemployed, 
and to treat the two as identical. When attention and 
forethought are given to these questions as they are in 
Germany, we are not surprised to learn that the “* same 
spirit of social order and forethought enters largely into 
the organisation of industrial enterprise by employers of 
labour.” The visitors were specially struck by the pro- 
vision of baths “and similar shop conveniences,’ which in 
many workshops enable men to emerge from their daily 
labour clean and tidy after having washed and changed 
their clothes. The action of the Trade-Unions is affected 
in much the same way. To a far greater extent than 
in this country, they take into account the general con- 
dition of their members. “They are making themselves 
felt in many ways apart from private labour arrange- 
ments with employers. .... . Leaflets are issved in 
great profusion dealing with such matters as analysis of 
food and drink,” and paid lecturers are employed for 
the instruction of the members and of officials. ‘They 
have in this way helped largely in making the German 
workman more alert and better informed, and therefore 
more efficient.” 

It is the same with the workmen’s homes. Municipal 
authorities and Co-operative Societies “issue leaflets 
giving instruction in cooking, so as to get the most out of 
wages,” and the women for whose use these are designed 
seem to profit by them. The homes the Commission 
visited were “ invariably found to be clean and orderly,” 
and this in spite of a very meagre provision of cooking 
utensils and stoves as well as of cupboard and floor space. 
The authors of the Report frankly admit that they did 
not see the worst houses, as the occupants were not 
willing to reveal their poverty. But all that they did 
see, however poor they might be, “were mostly very 
clean, and the children also looked tidy.” There is, 
however, a very dark side to this picture. “The figures 
for the whole of Germany show that in respect of 
infantile mortality the country has a worse record 
than any other European country except Russia.” The 
character for carefulness and cleanliness which the 
German housewife enjoys does not make any change in 
this respect. The reasons given to the Commission 
were three: the lowness of wages, which forces the wives 
to work in the mills to keep the house going; the bigh 
price of food, especially of meat, and the consequent 
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entice 
jnsuficient dietary of the mothers ; and the handing over 
of infants to the care of neighbours or older children 
in order to allow the mother to go back to work as soon 
as possible. To these the Report adds a fourth which 
has been overlooked by the Germans themselves. The 
average textile worker’s family is housed in two small 
yooms measuring about 12 ft. by 9 ft. in a high building 
of five or six storeys,” and when, as at night, the family 
are all at home, “the stuffiness of these rooms can be 
better imagined than described.” The high rents and 
the smallness of the accommodation to be had for 
them are a frequent subject of comment throughout the 
Report. “ The German workman is housed in barracks, 
and room for room pays for his housing nearly double the 
amount paid in Great Britain exclusive of London.” 
Evervwhere the Commissioners went the same story was 
told them, and it is strange that as yet the organising 
power of which Germany is so justly proud has been 
so little directed towards this pressing and difficult 
question. ; 

But this circumstance does not affect the other points 
of superiority we have described. If it is brains that 
account for Germany’s progress, the fact that they have 
not cured bad housing only shows how much they must 
have effected in other directions. In this country bad 
housing is constantly treated as though it were the sole 
cause of all that is evil in the condition of the people. 
We have seen, on the contrary, in how many respects the 
German working classes are better off than our own, 
although their dwellings are far worse. The explanation 
seems to be thut they make a better use of the material at 
their disposal. Why should the German housewife be in 
so many instances cleaner, tidier, a better cook, a more 
economical manager, and generally more fitted to make the 
home comfortable for her husband and children? There 
is nothing in the conditions in which she lives that can 
account for this difference. It seems to be explained 
ouly by her greater dexterity in turning these conditions 
to the best account. How this dexterity can be imparted 
to her English sister we cannot pretend to say. But 
it is a problem which, alike for difficulty and for 
importance, may justly claim to be preferred to many 
of those which now occupy the time and thought of our 
social reformers. 





THE COPYRIGHT BILL. 
[CoMMUNICATED. ] 
» ie Imperial Copyright Bill which is, we understand, 


to be introduced under the Ten Minutes Rule before 
Parliament rises will be one of the most important measures 
that the present Government have initiated during their 
term of office. It is strange and hardly creditable 
that England, which was the first country to introduce 
a copyright statute (the Fast did not in this instance 
forestall the West, for China has no copyright laws, 
and Japan had none till 1874), should at the present 
moment be the most backward nation in Europe in 
this important branch of legislation. In this, as in so 
many other matters, we have had the initial inspiration, 
but lacked the energy and interest to carry the scheme 
through to its legitimate conclusion. The consequence of 
this has been that whereas our system has been slowly and 
clumsily built up with successive statutes designed to meet 
the new requirements of growing arts and industries, 
States which have been behind us in initiative have thereby 
Leex enabled to deal more or less comprehensively with the 
complicated situation evolved by modern progress. The 
newest and most important element in the question is the 
international one. The increase of education, the im- 
provement in processes of reproduction and methods of 
transport, have thrown open to the author new audiences 
and new markets, while at the same time exposing him to 
new forms of piracy and imposition. The Berne Conven- 
tion of 1886 was the first attempt to attain an international 
system; but since that time things have moved quickly, 
and the Convention is now confessedly inadequate to the 
modern situation. In 1908 it was revised at Berlin, and 
the present Bill will (if the recommendations of Lord 
Gorell’s Committee are to be followed) attempt to apply 
this revised form of it to the British Empire practically 
without reservation. 
Here again we find ourselves at a disadvantage in com- 
parison with the rest of Europe. Their codes show some 





general uniformity; they are not hampered as we are 
by the prejudices begotten of an antiquated system of 
legislation ; their systems have been designed more or less 
simultaneously to meet situations more or less identical. 
Consequently they find less difficulty in coming to an 
agreement. And, besides this, Continental opinion is 
dominated by the Latin races, whose views are more 
generous to the author than are those of the more demo- 
cratic and Constitutionally minded Saxon. But industrial 
democracy is not, without careful guidance, a good foster- 
mother of the arts. The great days of English art were 
the days of patronage; European music owes much 
to the same influence. If Mozart was cramped and 
maddened by the small tyrannies of his Archbishop, it 
was Ludwig of Bavaria who gave Wagner that sympathy 
and encouragement which his countrymen refused him. 
Even literature, which, like the oak, grows not but on free 
soil, is apt to be coarsened and stifled if that soil is not 
kept free from the weeds and tangles that spring from its 
exuberance. But the days of patronage are gone, and, if 
art is to flourish in our democracies, the State must give 
that protection which once the patron gave. As to the 
form of this protection, we have a powerful incentive in 
the hope of international uniformity to abate something 
of our national prejudice. And may we not derive some 
confidence from the knowledge that the nations we are 
asked to follow are those to whom in all the arts, save the 
one greatest, we must concede the mastery ? 

A glance at the recommendations of the 1909 Committea 
shows several likely storm-centres, chief amongst them the 
proposed extension of the term of copyright for practically 
all forms of art to the life of the author, and a period of 
fifty vears from his death. Some period founded on the 
life of the author is undoubtedly desirable. It does away 
with the necessity of inquiring in every instance into the 
date of publication of the work, and brings the author's 
whole work into the public domain at the same moment. 
So much will, it may ke assumed, be generally admitted. 
It is the length of the period that may excite criticism. 
If, however, one admits the propriety of the right con- 
tinuing after death (and the whole of our law of property 
is based on this principle), the period chosen will cover 
the life of all those persons who are in any particular case 
likely to engage the author’s affection and confidence, and 
it should ensure some benefit to the representatives of 
those authors who, by reason of their very excellence, 
derive litile or no benefit from their works during 
their lifetime. The proposal has, moreover, been accepted 
by every important State in Europe. True, nine out of 
ten modern works of art are not worthy of such long pro- 
tection, but in their case no harm will be done. They will 
be irremediably defunct long before the period expires, and 
no amount of freedom would be able to reanimate them. 
The only serious opposition is likely to be founded on the 
democratic demand for cheap literature, the pretext upoa 
which the American pirate has long resisted attempts to 
bring his country into the international system. But one 
has only to take up a publisher's catalogue to see that 
this argument is obsolete. Cheap copyright editions grow 
every day more common. New novels are issued at 2s. ; 
copyright books of all sorts at 6d., 7d., and Is. Indeed, 
it is in many cases only the protection afforded by copy- 
right that enables the publisher to embark capital in enter- 
prises where profits are so narrow. Statistics are on the 
whole against the view that the falling of a work into the 
public domain produces a rapid decline in price. In thesa 
days the demand for expensive editions soon runs out, and 
now that publishers have begun to realise the possibilities 
of cheap issues, the public have little to fear from this 
system of protection. Nor need the printing trade be 
apprehensive of any serious diminution of the volume of 
production at a time when demand is so easily ascertain- 
able and enterprise so alive to create the requisite supply. 
If any safeguard is needed, it can be secured by some 
provision enabling any person who, after the death of an 
author, satisfies the proper authority that public require- 
ments in respect of one of that author's works are not 
being properly met, to obtain a license to publish it himself. 
But any such clause would in reality be introduced only ea 
abundanti cauteld. The Act of 1842 which conferrel the 
present period of protection contained a section on the 
same lines, which has in fact never been called into 
operation. 





There is not space within the limits of this article 
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to deal with the many innovations that the new Bill 
is likely to contain. It is sure to extend very widely 
the area of protection, and may even include as subjects 
of copyright, not only actual works of architecture 
(the building itself as opposed to the plan), but 
gramophone records, pianola rolls, “works of chore- 
ography,” and cinematograph productions. Lord Mansfield, 
“author’s man” though he was, would have blenched 
at such a catalogue. The acceptance of it, however, 
is (unless a special reservation is made) implied by 
adherence to the Convention, and the advantages of uni- 
formity may again be urged. The protection of “ works of 
choreography ” is not likely to cause much ferment in our 
Law Courts, and rolls and records undoubtedly represent 
an amount of artistic labour that is worthy of some con- 
sideration. Indeed, manufacturers of the instruments that 
employ them would have a legitimate grievance if the law 
forbade them, as it proposes to do, the system of legalised 
pillage upon which they have built up their trade, and 
refused them protection for their products. As it is, trade 
interests have in America been strong enough to force on 
the Legislature a scheme whereby, when once the owner of 
a musical copyright has granted a license to any person to 
reproduce his work musically by mechanical means, the 
right so to reproduce that work is thenceforward free to 
any one on payment of a royalty of two cents on each roll 
or record manufactured,—an enactment repugnant to the 
Jegal mind, and strongly suspected of beg unconstitu- 
tional. It is unlikely in the last degree that Parliament 
would acquiesce in any such proposal. 


Enough has been said to indicate the difficulties that 
this Bill is likely to occasion. It will be a thousand 
pities if any of them are allowed to jeopardise its 
progress. The self-governing Colonies have already dis- 
played a most laudable spirit of concession in considering 
the entire scheme. Many of them have copyright systems 
of their own to which they attach importance. These 
they must surrender if they accept, as it is understood they 
intend to accept, the proposed measure. In the same spirit 
of compromise, Canada, Australia, South Africa, New 
Zealand, and Newfoundland have approached the delicate 
Constitutional questions which always attend an attempt 
at Imperial code legislation. It will be little short of a 
calamity if we fall behind them moderation, if we are 
misled by a false estimate of social values, by a too blind 
devotion to material progress, into a neglect of the public’s 
real interest. Cuartes Tennyson. 








NURSES. 

AVE the harsh critics whose letters and articles about 
professional nurses have lately appeared in various 
papers and periodicals ever been ill or had much experience 
of illness? Have they ever been worn out with work and 
anxiety, or had their sufferings and apprehensions about 
their own state increased by the sight of the frightened and 
tired faces of the friends for whom the physical and mental 
strain were together too much? We think they must have 
had little to do with sickness, or they would not hate the 
professional nurse. Such critics, however, were bound to 
appear. The way was opened for them by those seunti- 
mentalists who would have us believe that all trained nurses 
are angels by nature and physicians by grace. A moment's 
thought must shew any one that that is nonsense. They are 
average young women who have been through a training of 
almost military severity They have all the courage, all the 
resource, all the skill, that discipline cau give; but they remain, 
as soldiers remain, individuals of very varied types who have 
adopted their profession for a great variety of reasons. 
Indeed, we believe that discipline and work—any kind of 
mill—have less power to modify feminine than masculine 
character, though, perhaps because women are less accustomed 
to their own way than men, work and discipline regulate 
their conduct more absolutely. Nurses who will assure one 
that they are naturally impatient, and will show irritability 
off duty, in the presence of sickness display an unruffled 
gentleness which is a godsend to the sufferer, and a strong 
rebuke to the amateur nurse who would so gladly believe 

that a good heart can replace training. 
Only a few nurses, it stands to reason, have anything which 
sould be called a vocation. Not a great number of women 
feel in this or any other age that love of humanity, that 





i 
passion for the alleviation of suffering, which appears now 
and again in every class as a kind of moral genius, Still, 
there are a few of these born nurses, enough to have a very 
great effect in setting an example and in raising the mor} 
ambition of the profession. All of us who have come mach 
across sickness have seen one or two of these nurses by ixpira. 
tion. They belong, if we may be permitted the expression, tg 
the sensible Madonna type. They have no experience of the 
ecstasies which elate the silly nun (the woman who illustrates 
for us the development of that curiously evolved word “ silly”), 
but the “sword” which passed through the Madonna’s soyj 
has revealed to them also the thoughts of many hearts, 
Suffering, even the sight of suffering, has been to them 
revelation. They cannot tell its import, but it inspires thejp 
lives. They feel towards humanity a maternal tenderness 
which never for one instant dissolves their good common-senge, 
Such women are always religious, often humorous, always 
deft and practical, and, however well trained, never exactly 
scientific. It is fortunate that there are such; but it 
would be unfortunate indeed if there were no others, for 
there would not be enough nurses to go round, and we 
should see a great change in the death-rate! Meanwhile 
shoals of average young women learn nursing. They come, 
of course, from all classes, but chiefly from that branch 
of the middle class whose women are almost compelled to 
earn a living till they marry. More and more men go abroad, 
The Imperial and adventurous spirit touches lower each year, 
It has come to this, that women must work. 


With the exception of those few subjects of vocation of 
whom we have been speaking, a young woman who decides 
to be a nurse must have some toughness of fibre. The cease. 
less sight of suffering is unbearable to persons of a certain 
degree of nervous sensibility. We are not speaking of 
neurotic creatures who are useless in any emergency, but of 
those who can only flourish in a moral atmosphere the com. 
ponent parts of which are in natural proportion, who could 
not live in the world of the sick. It takes a very nice 
judgment to be sure just how much this sensitiveness is 
worth. To sweep it aside as mere weakness is absurd. It 
is a quality of which it is wrong to be proud, but not exactly 
wrong to admire or cherish in some one else. A great many 
of us would feel it a blow should a beloved daughter insist 
upon entering the nursing profession, and should be able to 
stick to it through all the trials it involves. We feel that 
something would be lost which we could not bear to see her 
lose. She would learn to look on at the tragedies of life 
without that awful but effectual safeguard of the soul, personal 
suffering. It is better to be hard than useless, but so long 
as love can compel endurance and supply self-control we 
may perhaps be allowed to delight in what must logically 
be regarded as a weakness, and it may be admitted that 
the toughness we speak of is a quality more useful than 
lovely. 

But what is the effect of hospital training upon a woman who 
is in all senses strong enough for it? What is its effect upon 
the average young woman belonging to the educated, but not to 
the cultivated, class who “ goes for a nurse” as a boy “ goes 
for a soldier”? When she presents herself at the hospital she 
has probably high spirits, a kind heart, ready but untrained 
sympathies, and an empty head. She has a wish, as well 
as probably a necessity, to be independent. She would like 
vaguely to feel that she is doing good, but what she most desires 
is a career and company without impairing her chances of 
marriage. By the time she has had two or three years of 
hospital drill she has not changed her original nature, but 
she has, so to speak, added a second nature which goes on 
with her uniform. On duty she is a responsible woman, able 
to enter a house full of strangers all in sorrow and anxiety 
and to lift ina great measure their burden. Sick and well 
alike feel that they are now reinforced by some one who 
represents the strong arm of the law, of that law which 
is in favour of life, and will always—except once—preserve 
it. She is for the time being “wiser than the aged,” 4 
counsellor and a prop. In the vast majority of cases she 
is absolutely trustworthy. She would no more sleep at her 
post than would a soldier, Under the fire of the most 
contagious and terrible disease she shows no fear. On duty 
she has no private life. Let her be sick, sorry, anxious, or m 
love, the patient could not guess her state; her attention 8 
riveted on her duty. Out of the sickroom she may be affected 
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or frivolous; inside she is at work and natural. Off duty 

there comes a reaction. Chat is necessary to women, and one 

might almost say that nonsense is necessary to youth. 

Nonsense is not always charming and offenceless, even among 

those who have nothing to do but to make it so. Sometimes a 

nurse in mufti clothes and mufti manners may give a little 

shock to a convalescent whose gratitude and dependence have 
been mistaken by himself (or herself) for a deep and lasting 

d. Chassez la Nature. We know the result. Some one 
is always distressed to see her come galloping back, but she 
must come. ; 

Another not uncommon type of nurse is the intellectual 
woman who is not well enough off to fit herself for any 
other profession. Probably she was not brought up in 
an atmosphere in which idealism renders intellectualism 
fragrant. There is a craving for knowledge which takes 
hold of those who become conscious of the ignorance of their 
surroundings. It is like the desire for money which seizes on 
those who are oppressed by its scarcity. It is in itself, we 
suppose, to be classed among good desires, but somehow it is 
not altogether buman or noble. Virtue and praise, things 
lovely and of good report, are apt to be seen in wrong pro- 
portion, seen, we mean, too small, Literature and art are, 
after all, the flowers of knowledge, and sweeten the rank 
atmosphere of learning, so unwholesome without them to the 
lungs of the feminine mind. A woman of intense intellectual 
energy and no original cultivation not seldom takes up nursing. 
She has no appetite for the books which feed the imagination. 
Like the children, she is always asking: “Is it true?” 
But she has an inexhaustible fund of scientific curiosity. A 
woman of this type takes hold of her profession almost wholly 
on its intellectual side. She would have made a good doctor. 
More theoretic work would have done her good. Off duty she 
seems crude and hard, rather like a medical student, with 
only one interest, one set of ideas; but this very absorption 
saves her from impatience, repugnance, fear, and weariness. 
She seems, no doubt, to be a little case-hardened; but if no 
nurses were case-hardened the working life of a nurse would 
not be five years. She would die of reflected pain. 

Of course there are a few bad nurses, just as there are a few 
bad men in every profession, even the Church, who, however 
fine the seine, manage to get through. Bad nurses are callous, 
or they are passionately masterful, and really do enjoy seeing 
their fellow-creatures on their backs and at their mercy. They 
are not monsters. They apply the remedies which will cure, 
but their attitude is that of the tyrant, not that of the person 
in authority who is yet “the servant of all.” But we must 
remember that some women are cruel even to their own 
children, and that others excuse them for it. Nevertheless one 
may live a long life and never see such, and their existence 
can hardly be said to reflect upon their sex, they are so 
abnormal. 

There are still untrained nurses to be had as what the 
trained ones somewhat contemptuonsly call “ permanents,”— 
persons who take chronic cases, and do not, in the mind of 
the hospital nurse, come “ under fire.” They are very unlike 
the old Mrs. Gamps, but they are not much like “ hospital 
nurses” either. As a rule they have lived, as it were, a 
little too close to nature, and been not hardened but, coarsened 
by their profession. The weaknesses of human nature become 
their sole interest, sometimes even, sad to say, their sole 
entertainment. On the other hand, what weary work they do, 
and for what Jong hours. How little they have in their lives 
that most of us desire. How pitiful they are in actual practice. 
Can we wish them the eager combative spirit which the hospital 
gives, and which would render their task hardly bearable, or 
the sensibility which would make it impossible? Many un- 
trained nurses are good within the circle of their affections. 
Many mothers nurse their children to perfection. But for the 
most part nurses, professional or otherwise, need to have some 
compelling force behind them to do really well. They need 
the coercion of love or of discipline, and we have to remember 
that while love generates anxiety, discipline fosters strength. 





HOW TO DISAPPEAR. 
ye discovery of the remains of a body, supposed to be 
that of Mrs. Crippen, in the cellar of a house in North 
London, and the sudden disappearance of her husband, who 
lived in that house, together with the girl who acted as his 








secretary, have set all the world wondering that it should be 
possible for two persons to disappear so completely from under 
the eyes of the police. For they did vanish from under the eyes 
of the police, who had been communicating with them for some 
days. The tendency to blame the police may very easily be 
carried too far. It would be intolerable if arrests were promptly 
made under a sort of system of lettres de cachet delivered at 
Scotland Yard against suspected persons by their neighbours. 
True, the suspected persons might be carefully watched long 
before arrest was justified, but even careful watch might prove 
at fault. And the more rigorous act of issuing descriptions 
of those under suspicion to all the police-stations and to 
detectives at the ports would be in practice a gross official 
slander against persons who, though suspected, must be legally 
assumed to be innocent. It is not child’s-play in these days, 
when the uttermost ends of the earth are within a few minutes 
of London, and even the ship in the middle of the Atlantic is 
speaking with both shores, to vanish without leaving a trace. 
If one wanted to disappear oneself, one wonders how it would 
best be done. 

It is no longer possible to bolt to a civilised country with 
no laws of extradition, and be assured of safety so long as one 
remains within that territorial prison. 

“On no condition is extradition 
Allowed at Cal-la-o!” 


But it ts allowed there now, and at all places like it. Of course 
one might disappear in another country reasonably near at 
hand—France, Germany, Italy, Spain—before the manifestoes 
of the police had been conveyed there through the Foreign 
Office. It is suggested that that is just what Crippen and 
Miss Le Neve have done. But we suspect that, without 
waiting for the Foreign Office to regularise the matter, the 
international fraternity of “runners,” as detectives used to be 
called, convey fairly satisfactory hints and whispers to one 
another. Whether a fugitive were on the Continent or in 
England, however, the successful method of disappearance 
would be much the same. Remote places are the most 
dangerous. Every one knows the way in which gossip flies 
round a village. All eyes are on the stranger from the moment 
he arrives. Only a complete solitude would appear safe—say a 
cavern in a mountain—and even there it would not be long 
before the solitude was invaded by some rock-climber or botanist 
with the latest issue of a newspaper in his pocket containing 
the best portrait of the fugitive and the fullest account of his 
characteristics and manner. No; the only plan which would 
promise success in the long run would be to mingle with the 
crowd, to discuss yourself, and even join in the hunt for 
yourself. Ce qu'il faut c'est de l’audace, encore de l’audace, et 
toujours de l’'audace. Everything depends on nerve, and if 
that break during the hottest part of the hunt the fugitive is 
as good as discovered. 

We have said nothing of disguises. A moral or material 
disguise is, of course, the chief part of the secret of disappear- 
ing. A material disguise may be the most effectual method 
of all. Imagine a man who can permanently disguise himself 
as a woman, so that no one would believe even on the closest 
scrutiny that he was not a woman; he might merge himself 
in a new community for the rest of his life with little risk of 
being discovered. But the possibility of such a diaguise is 
rare indeed; it would have to be aided by natural defects 
such as a falsetto voice, hairlessness, and a feminine counte- 
nance. For most fugitives the only permanent resource—helped 
perhaps by the temporary adoption of a disguised physical 
appearance—is moral disguise. A man must pretend to be 
what he is not,—to be Smith when he is Jones, to be a 
carpenter when he is a plumber, to be a labourer when he is 
a skilled artisan, to be a countryman when he is a townsman. 
But he must live in the light of the world till suspicion has 
gradually cleared away; then a whole crowd of new associa- 
tions will belong to him, and suspicion will be less likely than 
ever to attach to him. In one of Poe’s detective stories this 
principle is applied when a man hides a letter in the most 
obvious place in the room. He can distract attention easily 
enough from the chimney-piece, where the letter is, because, 
though the detective does not exactly forget the chimney- 
piece, it does not figure very seriously in his mind. No 
amount of sleight in conversation, on the other band, would 
turn him away from his resolve to look for loose boards in 
the floor, or hollow places in the walls. It is the principle, 
again, of avoiding a detective by following him. The present 
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writer once heard—what he has reason to believe was a true 
story—that in the old days when some shipping companies 
paid their captains inclusive sums to navigate the ship and 
provide food for the passengers, one of these captains made 
it a practice not to reveal his identity to the passengers. 
He used to live in his cabin on an upper deck where 
no passengers were allowed to go, but sometimes he 
would slip down in plain clothes on to the main deck 
where no one knew who he was. Thus he avoided the 
unpleasantness of complaints. On his last voyage in the 
company’s service he was careless of results, which could 
never react on him to his detriment, and he made as hand- 
some a profit as he could out of the commissariat. The com- 
plaints of the passengers became almost mutinous, and at the 
height of the crisis he made things pleasant—for himself—by 
joining the passengers and taking a very strong line against 
the captain. 

The more andacious the plan, the more likely is success. 
Criminals are commonly betrayed, not by too much daring, 
but by vanity or ineradicable talkativeness, which may be the 
same thing. If congenital criminals could only keep quiet, 
more of them would get finally away by undertaking some 
resolute change of life: by joining a ship short of hands at 
the last moment—by what sailors call a pier-head jump—or 
by some such exotic occupation as one of the accomplices in 
Lincoln's murder is said to have embraced when he became a 
member of the Papal Guard at the Vatican. But if a man 
does not betray himself, as by a fortunate dispensation of 
Providence regular criminals generally do, how could he most 
successfully be audacious? The extreme of audacity would 
be to become an employee in a prison, a warder, or a police- 
man. Another line of safety would be to commit a minor 
offence and be safely locked up under the care of the law in 
some strange district till the hue-and-cry was over. In fact, 
one of the best refuges of the fugitive is to keep himself well 
before the public in some new capacity, If he were to do 
something preposterously different from his crime, if he were 
to give exhibitions in a life-saving suit of his own invention 
like Captain Boyton, or wheel a barrel from Naples to Nijni- 
Novgorod to advertise a new diet with a marvellous per- 
centage of proteids, or set up a private detective agency, he 
would be exerting in his own case something comparable to 
the counter-irritant in medical treatment. By drawing 
attention to himself in one sense he would repel it in 
another. 

All this would have to be done in the most crowded haunts 
of men. It is among crowds that observation is at its lowest 
power, even when curiosity is at its highest. Ask a servant 
or a clerk in a town to describe a visitor, and you sound the 
depths of carelessness in taking mental notes. In the poorer 
quarters of a great city the absence of difference in personal 
characteristics is oppressive. On all hands are the same 
clothes, the same caps, the same cut of hair, the same slouch, 
the same phrases, the same laugh. The fugitive of ability 
will choose the terrain for his disappearance as carefully as a 
general chooses his ground to give battle. In this respect 
we may expect that education will have an appreciable effect 
on the art of disappearance. The old naiveté will be shunned, 
and the fugitive will become as cunning in taking human 
nature into account in order to outwit his pursuers as the 
detective has been cunning in the past in discomfiting his 
victims by his practical knowledge of it. One is led on to 
imagine the art of disappearance—we are not now thinking of 
crime—as a fascinating game. How many of us who pride 
ourselves on our sagacity could remain hidden for a month 
with Scotland Yard, and all the gossip of the country, and all 
the newspapers bent on ferreting us out ? 





ST. CATHERINE’S ROCK. 


PPOSITE the ruins of the old castle at Tenby, and 
separated by a belt of sand which is covered twice a day 

by aracing tide, stands St. Catherine’s Rock. Until some forty 
years ago it was no more than a rock, with great caverns in 
its sides and open passage-ways through its middle above and 
under water. Then the wisdom of the War Office decided that 
it should protect Pembroke Docks, perhaps ten miles away 
by land and thirty by sea, and on the top of it was built a 
fort. But when the big guns were mounted it was found that 
they could not be fired, for they shook down the rock from 





ei 
the arched passages, and might have shaken down the fort 
itself. So the fort was dismantled and the guns re 
and a year or two ago the whole rock, fort and all, wag sold 
for a few hundred pounds to a private owner, who uses jt a8 
seaside house for his holidays. Some of its former inhabitanty 
have left it, a fact which may or may not open up a 
interesting question of natural evolution. When Phi: 
Gosse, the seashore naturalist, was at Tenby in June, 1854 
he noticed that there were numbers of house-martins nest; 
in the hollows and crevices of the roof of the principal cavern 
and he gives a delightful picture of them “ perpetually flying 
screaming in and out, stemming with difficulty the breeze 
it is condensed and concentrated by the funnel-like form of 
the perforation. We have here, doubtless,” he goes on, “ap 
example of the sort of situation which this little bird wa 
wont to select for its economy, in remote ages, when no 
human habitations existed in the country to invite its cop, 
fidence.” Now the question is, when did the house-marting 
leave the rock? Was it the firing of the heavy guns and the 
shaking of the roof which frightened them away? Or do we 
see here, at some point in a period of fifty years, the definite 
abandonment by a particular bird of an inherited habit? It 
would be interesting to think so, but it seems more natura] 
to blame the War Office. 


But the house-martins were never the principal inhabitants 
of St. Catherine’s Rock. The boulders at its base, and the 
poo!s in the caverns and under the boulders, have been known 
ever since Gosse first visited Tenby as storehoyses of marine 
life hardly to be equalled in the kingdom. Gosse, indeed, 
discovered sea-creatures in profusion in St. Catherine’s pools 
which bad only been known before by rare and single 
specimens, and you may find the same animals still in the 
pools he knew. The largest of the caverns, of which he has 
given an exact description, has no doubt changed in appear. 
ance in some details, but the general configuration remains as 
he describes it. It is a passage about forty feet high, running 
right through the rock, and it can only be entered at low spring 
tides. When the tide is full it holds some twelve to twenty feet 
of water, and while none of the animals which live in it are 
uncovered for more than a few hours in a day, there area 
number of pools which are permanently full, some of them 
deep and wide, others merely tiny pockets in the rock. The 
floor rises in the centre of the cavern, where it is rough 
shingle and boulders, shaggy with bladder-wrack and black 
with thousands of mussels; but the entrance to the cave is 
over flat sand, worn under the rock into basins fringed with 
smooth anemones, olive and rufous and brown. The floor of 
these sandy basins is never still; if you look at it, at first it 
seems to be covered with dog periwinkles, but on watching it 
more closely you will see that each of the shells belongs to a 
tiny hermit-crab, and you get the odd vision of a number of 
small winkle-shells making sudden little seampers across open 
spaces, never seeming to collide with other shells, and hardly 
showing a leg or a claw of the creature inside. Above the 
sandy pools the walls of the rock and the cavern, possibly 
for twenty feet, are covered on the lower spaces with dog 
periwinkles and on the higher strips with acorn barnacles and 
the smaller balanus; you cannot avoid crushing dozens of 
barnacles if you climb to peer into some of the higher pools 
and pockets, What is the sense of sudden neighbourhood of 
other bodies which these little creatures possess? You may 
move your face as quietly as you please towards the surface 
where the tiny barnacles are clustered, but you will never do 
it without hearing the sudden hiss of thousands of shells 
closing tight and expelling air as they close. It sounds like 
a sudden intake of breath through set teeth, as if the rock 
itself had taken fright. 


In the larger, stonier pools at the northern entrance to 
the cavern you may find the great actinia crassicornis, the 
thick-horned anemone, with its broad ruddy disk perbaps 
four or five inches across, and its creamy or sand-coloured 
tentacles set like the petals of a dahlia round it. From the 
wet roofs of overhanging boulders hang the flaccid bodies of 
those strange polypes known as cows’ paps or mermaids’ 
gloves,—ugly enough at low water, with their half-transparent 
bulbs mere lumpy shapes tipped with exuding water, but 
transformed to flowers and stars by the incoming tide. But 
the real charm of the cavern lies not in the dripping surfaces 
bared by the retreating water, but in the dark and permanent 
pools of water set in the crevices and basins of the rock: 
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Js, some of them, lit by sunlight at low tide, but more 
often hidden in dark recesses where no direct ray ever touches 
the water's surface, 80 that you may peer into them and see 
nothing until your eyes have become used to the gloom, and 

ou realise that the floor and sides of the pool are starred and 
vadded with orange and white anemones, the pure white 
gnowy-disk, and the orange-disk, and the orange-tentacled 
white anemone, one of the loveliest and rarest. In the half- 
darkness you are aware too of elusive forms and shadowy, 
feathery shapes which you can hardly distinguish against the 
dim background ; tiny forms of serpula and sabella, which 
draw back their spreading filaments like Prince-of- Wales's 
feathers suddenly shut into Japanese umbrellas. The wind, 
blowing sharply through the cavern, ruffles the surface of the 

Jinto ink and crystal; the snowy tentacles and shadowy 
feathers vanish, and you set your eyes to distinguish them 
again in the quieting water. 

But the darker, obscurer pools deny themselves; there is a 
certain irritation in the striving to look at so much that hides 
itself and will not be seen. In the sunlit basins outside the 
cavern it is all easier; you can lie flat on the shelving rock 
and stare down into the depths of the pool, and only then 
know a little of it after looking long. Nobody who wants to 
know what a rock-pool holds must have the slightest regard 
for his personal appearance ; he will be perfectly willing to 
remain for an hour or so stretched on oar-weed and peri- 
winkles, and to rise from that rather uncomfortable surface 
patched with sand and sea-water; he will become accustomed, 
too, to presenting a seldom elegant appearance to passers-by. 
Staring down into the quiet depths of one of the pools 
outside the cavern, you will find some, at least, of what the 
dark, interior pools hold, and if you are lucky a little more; 
the snipe’s feather anemone, for instance, with its mottled 
tentacles so difficult to distinguish against the sandy floor of 
the pool. In the outer basins the white and orange anemones 
lose a little of the cold translucence which lights the inner 
gloom, but you gain other lights: the shot blue on the purple 
laver, the gleam on the green sca-lettuce, the glistening 
bronze in the eye of the little shanny which darts up 
from a tangle of oar-weed, glares furiously at you who 
invade his weedy palaces, and disappears as if he had 
never lain there glaring,—the pool is suddenly vacant. But 
it needs full sunlight to see the slightest and most fragile 
creatures of all; the wonderful little clavelina lepadiformis, 
for instance, which you may still find as Gosse found it,—a 
shadowy tiny mollusc, set in groups like dolls’ wine-glasses, 
outlined and streaked in china-white. A morning would not 
be badly spent which only revealed the clavelina lepadiformis, 
for it is not every month in the year in which you can find 
the vase-like little creatures showing; they seem to shoot up 
like flowers in June and die down again to a perennial root. 
Nor, for watching at the pool in which they grow in June, 
could you spend any great length of time, for it is almost at 
low-water mark, and the tide turns strongly at the cavern- 
mouth. When it Japs at the base of the rock which holds 
that translucent little molluse, it is time to go back through 
the cavern to the sand beyond under the cliff, where trippers 
careless of rock-pools and Gosse’s clavelina are making the 
best of penny rides on ponies galloping in the sun. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
— es 
THE PRESS AND SPORTING TIPSTERS. 
(To raz Eprron or tus “Srecrator.’’] 

Sir,—A few weeks ago I posted a cheque of £150 to my 
bankers. The cheque was stolen by a postman, who was 
subsequently arrested and sentenced at the Central Criminal 
Court on the 18th inst. to six months’ hard labour. When the 
postman was arrested I sent my secretary to make inquiries 
at the man’s home in order to ascertain, if possible, the reasons 
which had actuated him in committing this theft. The post- 
man’s wife, a most respectable woman, told my secretary that 
her husband had taken to betting, and had for some time past 
spent his time following the sporting tipsters in the Star,— 
“ Old Joe” and “Captain Coe.” I subsequently had several 
interviews with the postman and his wife, and there is no 
shadow of doubt that these sporting tipsters were directly 
responsible for the man’s ruin. This postman at first made 
money by following the tips of “Old Joe” and “Captain 








Coe,” and an easy road to fortune seemed open to him; but 
naturally, when a man plays with loaded dice there is not 
much doubt of the final result, and of course the crash came. 

I enclose a short report from Wednesday’s Times which 
explains my position. Now my complaint is that the Press 
deliberately suppressed the evidence I gave in Court in con- 
nexion with the part the Star newspaper played in this matter, 
and I submit that any “corner” in public opinion by the Press 
must constitute a real danger to the State. Though I profoundly 
differ from your general views on political questions, yet the 
well-known independence of the Spectator leads me to hope 
that you at least will publish facts which have been 
deliberately suppressed by your contemporaries. This is no 
isolated case, for at the County of London Sessions held last 
week another betting case was tried before Mr. Robert 
Wallace, and the Star was again the offender, yet the facts 
were suppressed.—I am, Sir, &c., 


House of Commons, Artuur B. Marggam. 


“Tus Press anp Berrina ‘Tres.’ 

Joseph Henry Burford, 31, postman, on bail, pleaded ‘Guilty’ 
to stealing a postal packet containing a cheque for £150. Mr. 
Curtis Bennett said he had been instructed by Mr. Markham to 
appear for the defendant, who had been in the service of the Post 
Ofiice for six years, having before that been in the Army. He 
bore an exemplary character. This was an isolated case, and the 
reason he stole the letter containing the cheque was that he had 
some months ago unfortunately given way to betting, with the 
result that he lost the savings of his lifetime. Mr. Markham gave 
evidence on behalf of the defendant, and said he had found from 
inquiries which he had made that the whole cause of the 
defendant’s being in this trouble was his having followed betting 
‘tips’ in a newspaper. He took the view that the defendant wag 
really a victim in the matter. The Recorder said their experi- 
ence in that Court quite coincided with the view expressed by Mr. 
Markham. He had frequently noticed the number of cases coming 
before the Court due to the pernicious influence of betting tips in 
the Press.” 

{Mr. Markham is a Liberal Member of Parliament. For a 
man in his position to risk incurring the enmity of the large 
group of newspapers, London and provincial, which is con- 
trolled by the proprietors of the Star requires no small 
courage, and he deserves our gratitude for his plain speaking. 
We cannot, however, agree that he is justified in his sugges- 
tion as regards the action of the Press as a whole in not 
reporting that part of the evidence which concerned the Star, 
Newspapers have a convention not to criticise each other, for 
which in ordinary cases there is a good deal to be said. We 
hold that this is one of the exceptional cases in which the 
rule ought to be broken. At the same time, we can under- 
stand the attitude of those who take a different view, and fully 
recognise that their action proceeds from no sinister motive. 
It is, however, just one of those cases in which a person out- 
side a trade or profession finds it difficult to understand the 
inside view. In any case, we do not ourselves feel bound by 
the etiquette of our trade.—Eb. Spectator. } 





NATIONAL EDUCATION AND THE PARENT. 
(To tax Epiron or tus “Srectator.”’} 

Srr,—In the Times of June 30th there appeared a letter in 
which Dr. Ciifford, referring to Lord Hugh Cecil's appeal that 
parents should be allowed to decide what kind of religious 
instruction shall be given in State schools to their own 
children, said that “his Lordship knows as well as I do that 
this appeal to the parent is entirely new, and it is as illusory 
as it is new. Moreover, it is repudiated by Anglicans.” If 
these statements of Dr. Clifford’s were true, England would 
be in very unhappy case. We should be living in a land in 
which the lesson that we must do to others as we would that 
others should do unto ua is not only not obeyed but is 
unknown. If that teaching lays any duties on us, it certainly 
lays on us the duty of not forcing a parent to send his child 
to a school at which it may not be taught the kind of religion 
which ihe parent believes to be a necessary part of its 
education. Happily Dr. Clifford’s statements are not true. 
It is a lamentable truth that in the years before 1870, when 
the Church of England controlled most of the elementary 
schools, the Church did not, as a Church, arrange that the 
children of Nonconformists should always have only the kind 
of religious instruction in school which the parents desired, 
and regarded the Conscience Clause as sufficient pro- 
vision for all children whose parents did not wish their 
children to learn the Church Catechism. But happily 
many clergymen of the Church of England were more 
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Christian than their Church, and took care that Non- 
conformist children should have only Biblical instruction. 
That the desire for just treatment of the children of Non- 
conformists had spread very widely among members of the 
Church of England by the end of last century is proved by 
some work in which I had the pleasure of taking a part. In 
the year 1898 Dr. Moorhouse, at that time Bishop of 
Manchester, appointed a Committee, which was afterwards 
reappointed by the Manchester Diocesan Conference, to 
consider “ the practicability of combining public local control 
of our elementary schools with the maintenance of their 
denominational religious character.” Of this Committee I 
was honorary secretary from the time of its creation till it 
ceased to exist. The Committee prepared a number of 
recommendations, of which one was that 
“the head teacher, and all other teachers to whom the denomi- 
national religious instruction shall be entrusted, shall be of the 
denomination to which the school-house or premises belong ; and 
that due provision shall be made for the religious instruction, in 
accordance with the Cowper-Temple Clause, by duly-qualified 
teachers, of all children not of the school-denomination except 
‘those in whose case religious instruction is expressly objected to.” 
The recommendations received the approval of the Manchester 
Diocesan Conference, were discussed by Churchmen in all the 
English dioceses, and were finally, with unimportant changes, 
adopted by the two Convocations, sitting in Committee, in 
July, 1901. The resolution relating to religious instruction 
which was passed by the Convocations was thus worded :— 
“That whenever a reasonable number of parents desire that 
religious instruction in accordance with their own belief should be 
given to their children, opportunity for such instruction should be 
secured to them by statute in all elementary schools, provided 
that this can be done without expense to the managers.” 
It was the passing of these resolutions by the Convocations 
which made it possible for Mr. Balfour to prepare the 
Education Bill of 1902 with some hope of passing it. Why 


Lord Hugh Cecil did not use his great influence with the 
Government and the House of Commons in 1902 to get the 
principle es‘ablished that the parent shall have the kind of 


religious instruction for his child which he prefers, he knows 
better than I do. Having regard to the fact that the 
educational system of Germany, the most effective system 
in the world, is based on that principle, it is remarkable that 
an English teacher of religion should assert that the “appeal 
to the parent is entirely new, and it is as illusory as it is 
new.”’—I an, Sir, &e., T. C. Horsratt. 
Swanscoe Park, near Macclesfield. 





TRADE-UNIONS AND LABOUR REPRESENTATION. 
(To tre Eprror or tHe “Spectator.” ] 
S1rr,—There is surely a lesson to be derived by the Labour 
leaders from the unequivocal manner in which Trade- 
Unionists in all parts of the country have welcomed the 
precedent established by the now famous Osborne judgment, 
and the insistent frequency with which they continue to 
petition the Courts to apply the rule there laid down to 
succeeding cases. One can hardly glance at the Times, or 
any of the daily papers containing special law reports, without 
observing that a new injunction has been granted against the 
application of Trade-Union funds for the purposes of political 
representation. In the days when the Osborne judgment was 
young the Labour Party in the House of Commons was loud 
in its demand for “‘ remedial” legislation. Very little is heard 
of such a ery to-day. Since the decision was delivered the 
Labour Party has passed through a General Election, and 
bas emerged from the contest with its ranks sadly depleted 
and its confidence severely shaken. The attempt to work up 
popular indignation against the decision proved an utter 
failure from the electioneering point of view, and the course 
of recent developments makes one begin to suspect that the 
judgment is indeed regarded by numbers of Trade-Unionists 
as opening a most welcome door of escape from an intolerable 
tyranny. Rightly to estimate the importance of the numerous 
recent actions claiming injunctions against Trade-Unions, one 
has to remember the fact that in all these cases the plaintiff 
is merely nominal. The expense of such an action would be 
far too heavy for any working man to take on his own 
individual shoulders, It is obvious that the complaining 
party must simply stand as the mouthpiece of large 
numbers of his fellow-workmen, who second his grievance 
with their moral and financial support. We may shrewdly 





suspect that the dissatisfaction at the methods of the 
Labour leaders, which is at last finding a voice, jg the 
outcome of long years of oppression and injustice, anj 
is all the more deeply felt from having been smother] 
so long. It scems as if the Parliamentary Labour Pyy 
might almost regard its days as numbered, Certainh, 
the widespread withdrawal of funds will have a most eahe 
result from the point of view of the paid “ representatives "of 
Labour. No reasonable man can doubt that the Working 
classes are of opinion that the Union officials have very mug, 
“exceeded their brief.” After all, the main cause prompti 
a workman to join a Trade-Union is simply the desire 4, 
advance his trade interests. He has obviously no wish 4) 
commit himself to the acceptance of any specified politicy 
opinions. He may be Conservative, Liberal, or Socialist in 
politics, while at the same time he is a convinced Trade 
Unionist, keenly interested in the original and legitimat 
objects of his society,—the payment of benefits and th, 
furtherance of trade interests. There is not a tittle at 
evidence to show that the working classes are predominantly, 
or even largely, Socialistic in creed. With the breakdown of 
the “levies” we may expect to find the demand for payment 
of Members of Parliament once more forced to the front, 
This need occasion little alarm. The proposal has already 
been fought at elections and defeated, and is hardly likely to 
win the day at.a time when all classes of society are loud in 
their complaints against the prodigality of public expenditur, 
—I am, Sir, &e., 

[We wish we could think with our correspondent that all 
classes are “loud in their complaints against the prodigality of 
public expenditure.” We should have thought that bloated 
public expenditure was the one thing about which nowadays 
no one troubled.—Ep. Spectator. | 





“ KANONENFUTTER.” 

[To Tue Epiror or tug “Sprcraror.” ] 
Srr,—I was much struck to see by an article in the Spectator 
of July 9th that there is at all events here and there an 
Englishman capable of realising what most assuredly is the 
normal attitude of German statesmen with regard to war, 
an attitude which might indeed not unfitly be compared to 
that of an expert operator—a dentist if you like—who, recog. 
nising that nothing but drastic treatment will stay the spread 
of incipient decay, reviews the instruments at his command, 
and then makes his choice with the deliberate coolness of the 
practised professional “band.” Now during the past half. 
century that has marked the ascendency of Prussia, consti- 
tuting her the most potent factor in Central European polities, 
her Government, having in the Army that best of possible 
tools at their command, have never for a moment hesitated 
to use it, as and when occasion required,—not recklessly, for 
though Germany weged three campaigns in, roughly speaking, 
six years, she may also (I think I may put it so) be said to 
have elected not to wage another three, in each of which case 
it was almost touch-and-go. 

The writer of the article on “ War as an Instrument of 
Policy” refers to the internal ferments that marked the 
epoch which preceded the war epoch 1864-1870; and n0 
one acquainted with German inner life of to-day, noting the 
general malaise, the brooding dissatisfaction, which for con- 
flicting reasons has fastened upon all classes, can doubt that 
a serious crisis is approaching once more. It is of course 
ancient history now that the war of 1870 need not have come 
off when it did had it not been an absolute necessity, from 
Bismarck’s point of view, to bave a war, and have it then. The 
instrument of policy was to his hand, and he in forcing the 
situation may indeed be said to have fought the final battles 
of 1866 in those first encounters upon French soil. They a 
all events clinched the possibility of any rising, abortive 
though it might have been, against the Prussianising of 
Southern Germany, by providing as Kanonenfutter for the 
French guns, not the men who had conquered at Langensalz 
and K®éniggriitz, but for the greater part their newer 
comrades-in-arms, people as yet more difficult to assimilate 
to an iron military rule. Thus the manhood of the 
immediate generation had the distinction of dying first fot 
a Vaterland they had hardly come to associate them 
selves with because Prussia found it more convenient 
to assign to them the réle of heroes lest a worse thing 
should befall, and place her in the painful position of 
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treating them as rebels. But this phoenix that arose 
from the ashes of the ancient Empire, this new Germany, has 
by no means brought content, or anything approaching it. 
A more orderly type of mind, the outcome of a scheme of 
systematic education plus military training grafted on a 
lodding race, has been enough to avert anything like the 
slovenly degeneracy to be seen here, and into which the 
Englishman seems to be able to slip more easily. Destitution 
is rare, unemployment rarer, but the people once content to 
live outside the pale, politically speaking, have in the course 
of time acquired a certain Standesbewustsein fiom which there is 
now no going back, and yet which does not fit in with an archaic 
form of aristocratic rule. Between such a Government, the 
bulwarks of which are deeply tinged by the traditional 
opinions of the Ost-Elbier Junker, and the awakening 
proletariat lie, as it were, two compact social strata. The 
upper one comprises the Army, and numbers among its 
commissioned ranks thousands upon thousands of titled men 
of ancient name, but who have never owned as much as a 
square inch of land, whose assets are their debts, and who, 
while regarding the Army as the only profession for a 
“noble,” could in most cases not have been furnished 
with the means to start them in any one of the few, 
very few, professions a man of title can adopt without 
degrading himself socially. The second stratum alluded to 
subdivides sharply in Jews and Gentiles, and constitutes the 
professional and trading and manufacturing population, and 
the great bulk of German intelligence. Among this stratum 
is distributed Germany’s increase of wealth, which has so 
signally accumulated since 1870. It has given birth to a 
class of nouveaux riches hardly known before that date in the 
country, a class that has for reasons of caste not been 
able to merge itself socially with its betters. A daughter 
may often marry into a regiment, and by the contribution of 
her dot make things tolerable to a man of quality; but the 
family remains much where it was. And then comes the 
question of the Jew,—one better left alone. The German 
Semite, taken “in the lump,” may be open to criticism; but, 
after all, “nations have the Jews they deserve.” On the 
one side, from the Minister “in Frack und weisse Binde,” 
down to the youngest slip of an ensign just gazetted, it is 
caste, caste, caste all along the line, backed by an education 
calculated to give but a very one-sided outlook on life. On 
the other, from the workman up, through what to us 
are known as the various “honourable professions,” is rank 
dissatisfaction, more or less openly expressed, with all that 
appertains to the Government. Not that all these dis- 
contented elements are by any means at one; many of them 
would not touch each other with barge-poles. Nevertheless the 
governing machine is generally agreed to be out of gear, not 
up to date, or adapted to the requirements of the time we 
live in. And yet this very machine has one adjunct that 
makes it in its very decrepitude formidable to deal with. It 
has the most perfectly organised land army the modern world 
has seen, and it has time and again proved itself not averse to 
using “war as an instrument of policy.” Though in their 
present temper a vast mass of the people may be ready to 
tear each other like Kilkenny cats over those burning 
questions of home policy, any bone labelled “ Danger to the 
Fatherland ” would see them united like one man against any 
common foe, for the brightest trait in a German’s character 
is his patriotism. And bere occurs to me a remark made by 
an officer in a Prussian regiment, of which the Spectator's 
article forcibly reminded me :—“ There’s nothing so soothing 
as a war: is’ einer noch so ein Sozial-demokratischer Lump 
als Kanonenfutter is’ er immer noch zu verwenden.” It was 
the point of view of one of the “ruling caste,” and as such 
merits more attention perhaps than people in this country 
are inclined to give to “extravagant” statements.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Ienorus. 





WAR AND THE ARME BLANCHE. 
(To tae Epitor or tras “Srectaror.”} 
Brr,—I think “Common-Sense” in his letter to the Spectator 
of July 16th displays a little too much of that side of “the 
cavalry spirit” which consists, or used to consist, of self- 
assurance and dogmatism. I will take only one instance of 
this. “Common-Sense” considers that taking away their 
bayonets would be depriving the infantry of their right arm. 
So that your correspondent thinks the rifle not merely the 








left arm of cavalry, but apparently of infantry also. As one 
who has served in both cavalry and infantry, I venture to say 
that this is not common-sense but pure nonsense. “Common- 
Sense” has criticised very severely an able and in many ways 
an admirable book. I venture to suggest to him now that it 
remains for him to criticise the preface to that book—and the 
writer of that preface. If he feels possibly unequal to this, 
then it would have been better to have criticised the book 
itself in a more modest and less cocksure fashion.—I am, 
Sir, &., EQues. 





THE POLISH RACE IN AMERICA. 
[To tue Eprroe or tug “ Srecrator.”]} 
Srr,—It has been brought to my notice that in your number 
of June 11th, 1910, on p. 981, you stated that the Polish 
children in America are the worst enemies of the survival of 
Polish race characteristics, and that “the immigrants find 
themselves the parents of American children.” As President 
of the “ Lithuano-Polish and International League of all the 
Friends of Poland,” I ask your leave to contradict this state- 
ment. Since the partitions of 1830 and 1863 the Poles have 
never been more race-conscious than they are at the present 
time. At Boston, for instance, a “Union of the Polish 
Youth” has lately been founded. Further, on May 26th, 
1910, the Gazeta Polska w Chicago, on the occasion of the 
inanguration of the monuments in honour of the Polish 
Generals Pulaski and Kosciuszko, printed extracts from 
various American newspapers clearly showing that the 
strength of the Polish race was widely recognised.—In the 
hope that these few words may contribute to refute the 
statement above mentioned, I am, Sir, &e., 
PawEL Prince Zpawca-RIEDELSKI 
(Prezydent Ligi). 
24 Hatherley Street, Princes Avenue, Liverpool. 





,;THE IRISH POINT OF VIEW. 
[To raz Eprror or tos “Srercrator."’] 
Srr,—I think the enclosed cutting from an Irish newspaper 
would interest your readers.—I am, Sir, &c., Nemo. 


“ Galway, Friday. 

At the last meeting of the Ballinasloe No. 1 District Council, 
Mr. Patrick Larkin, J.P., presiding, Mr. A. M. Sullivan, K.C., who 
was one of the counsel who defended the Craughwell prisoners, 
wrote :— 

‘I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of yesterday 
enclosing copy of a resolution of your Council. I am deeply 
obliged for the appreciation therein expressed ; butit is only with 
regret that I can recall the occasion that gives rise to it. We, 
Irishmen, who hate tyranny, must perceive with shame the con- 
dition of abject slavery to which our countrymen around Craugh- 
well have been degraded by a domination of criminals while there 
go unpunished those who have soiled the name of our country by 
cowardly bloodshed. We, to whom her reputation is dear, can 
find even in the vindication of the innocent small reason for 
congratulation.’ 

Mr Gill handed the letter to the Chairman, and from him it 
was passed on to the other members. 

Mr. Cahill.—When I heard it read I thought it meant something 
quite different, but I will tell you now what you will do with it— 
fling it back to him. 

Chairman.—These fellows write in such a way that the letters 
can be read any way one likes, 

Mr. Finney.—I say there is nothing in it but what is right. 

Mr. Cahill.—The policeman was shot by the men who did it for 
their own defence, and could you blamo them? It is the case that 
when a policeman or any enemy of the people is shot, it is a foul 
murder, and when a peasant is shot by any other one in defenco 
of the rights of the people, it is not a murder at all. 

Chairman.—There is nothing about the murder of Stenson. 

Mr. Cahill.—You are after putting that into my mouth. Was that 
not bloodshed cruel and heartless by officials of the Government ? 

Mr. Monaghan.—Indeed it was not, because it was one of the 
policemen that committed it. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Cahill.—I am very much pained and surprised to see one of 
the Sullivans write such a letter. He should be ashamed of him- 
self and ashamed of his profession. We will let him seo in future, 
in case occasion arises for employing of counsel for cases in this 
part of the county, that we will make sure that a man possessing 
such opinions of the Irish people will not be employed. (Hear, 
hear.) I say that letter is a slur on the people of Craughwell—a 
foul calumny that he cannot stand up and defend in any part of 
Ireland. Only for the quiet disposition of the Irish people—the 
peasants of Craughwell included—there would be bloodshed very 
often, considering the manner in which the people have been 
treated by the Government and by the landlords, (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Finney.—I believe that that policeman’s blood cries to 
Heaven for vengeance the same as if it was an evicted tenant that 
was shot, and, indeed, many of them were shot. The people 
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around Craughwell will have every place robbed with the cost of 
extra police. 

Mr. Cahill.—And who is the cause of all the annoyance ? 

Mr. Finney.—The landlords, certainly, and some of it by secret 
societies, 

Chairman.— What order shall we make on it? ‘Will you send it 
back to him for an explanation ? 

Mr. Cahill.—We repudiate his insinuations entirely. 

Chairman.—Do you all agree with this order :—‘ This Council 
repudiate your assertions regarding what you mention about 
the peasants of Craughwell, and strongly condemn your state- 
ments’? 

This order was agreed to.” 





THE WAR AGAINST TUBERCULOSIS. 
[To tue Epiror or rug “ Sprecraror.’’] 

§1r,—I venture to make a personal appeal to you to give as 
much publicity as you can in your paper to the appeal that 
I and others are making for funds with which to fight that 
terrible scourge tuberculosis. My great wish is to bring 
before the general public the now almost certain knowledge 
that the disease can be prevented if only people would take 
the same care with regard to it as they do in regard to other 
infectious diseases. To get this knowledge widely disseminated 
requires money, and it is for that I am making an appeal, 
which I hope you will see your way to endorse. The great 
loss of life and the enormous expenditure of money caused by 
this disease, both of which I earnestly believe could be to a 
very large extent averted by ordinary precaution, will, 
I hope you will consider, justify this letter to you.—I am, 
Sir, &e., DeRrsy. 

Derby House, Stratford Place, W. 

| We are glad to give prominence to Lord Derby’s appeal on 
behalf of the National Association for the Prevention of 
Consumption, of which he is chairman, and to endorse all 
he says as to the imperative need of taking hold of the 
opportunity for getting rid of consumption which has been 
opened to us by recent scientific research. It will be a 
disgrace to the nation if, having the means to suppress this 
most terrible of scourges, we do not suppress it. As we have 
repeatedly pointed out in these columns, the waste caused 
directly and indirectly by consumption is well-nigh incal- 
culable. The offices of the Association are at 20 Hanover 
Square, W., and its honorary treasurers are the Duke of 
Devonshire and Mr. Waldorf Astor.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





WOMEN IN PARLIAMENT. 

[To rue Eprror or tur “ Srecrator.”) 
Srr,—The enclosed extract from a Journal kept in Barotse- 
Jand, Upper Zambezia, Central Africa, shows how one judicious 
Sovereign solved the problem of woman suffrage and of the 
hereditary principle at the same time. The extract is from 
the Journals of my uncle, the late Rev. F. Coillard, date 
about 1885-86.—I am, Sir, &c., Cc. W. M. 


“The first King [of Barotseland] was Mboho. He sprang from 
the union of Nyambé, the Supreme Deity, with a Morotsi woman. 
He was of a pacific nature and did not know what war was. He 
was more than anything else a ngaka [doctor]. Mboho being 
attacked by the Ma-nkoyas and being as he was an indifferent 
warrior, prepared a medicine and then called for 
volunteers among his people to go and scatter it all over the path 
cf their enemies. Every one refused, seized with terror, not 
because of the enemy, but because of the medicine itself. ‘ For,’ 
they said, ‘if it has the power of annihilating our enemies, why 
should it not kill us too?’ Only one person, a woman, had the 
courage to come forward. She took the formidable medicine, and 
went bravely towards the enemy’s camp, scattered it all over 
the paths, and cast the remainder to the winds in the direction of 
the Ma-nkoyas, to such good purpose that the next day they were 
all dead and the Barotsi delivered. The King then said to this 
woman: ‘To-day you are a man; you shall sit in the lekhothla 
{eouncil] as a man and among your descendants there shall always 
be a n’khosi mosali (woman-chief) to take your place.’ Asa matter 
of fact, thenceforth she did sit in the lekhothla like a man. She 
took her place among the likomboa (personal adherents) of the 
King, and when she expressed her opinion, she came, knelt near 
the King, clapped her hands [the equivalent of our Court 
courtesy], said her say, and returned to her place. And this 
position of n’khosi mosali (woman-chief) was kept up until the 
time of the Makololo (about 1829). Old Narubutu is descended 
from this noble ancestress, and the position which his daughter 
Mahoana occupies is an effort to rehabilitate this family and [to 
restore] this dignity which Mboho conferred...... Broadly 
epeaking the National Council at the lekhothla consisted of two 
parties, viz. the King and his likomboa or personal staff who 
always voted for his measures, and the other great chiefs who 
in practice if not in theory formed a permanent opposition, 
representing the interests of the nation,” 
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SAMUEL ROGERS. 
{To tue Eprror or rue “Srercraror.”’} 

Sir,—May I be permitted a few words as to a sentence of 
your reviewer of “The Charm of Switzerland” in July nq 
issue of the Spectator where he says that “the soul of 
Samuel Rogers never travelled far from St. James’s Place”? 
This seems hardly discerning criticism of a man whose friends 
alone might show his wide range of sympathies and tastes 
But apart from this, he was an ardent lover of Nature from 
his youth, and a constant traveller in days when travelling 
was only for the few; while his knowledge and love of art is 
well known, as Ruskin bas gratefully declared. And though 
his poetry may no longer appeal to a modern world, it seems 
unfair to deny him a place among those who have helped that 
world both to see and feel.—I am, Sir, &c., M. C. §, 





THE “SPECTATOR” TENT AT BISLEY, 1910.— 
FOURTH YEAR. 
(To tue Eprror or Tue “ Specraror.”] 
Srr,—For three successive years we have had a “ Spectator 
Tent” at our annual summer training camp at Bisley owing 
to the generosity of your readers. May I again ask for the 
same generous help? Ata cost of £16 the tent “ houses ” and 
trains twenty boys for the period of ten days. I do not 
think I need commend Lord Roberts’s Boys to your readers, 
excepting that I might perhaps point out that their first team 
(of ten boys) won the Shumacher Imperial Junior Competition 
the other day with a lead of many points, and was described 
by Lord Cheylesmore last week as an example in marksman- 
ship and patriotism to the boys throughout the Empire, 
—I am, Sir, &e., R. J. E. Hanson, M.A., R.N.V.R,, 
Hon. Sec. “ Lord Roberts’s Boys.” 
42 Sun Street, B.C. 








NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such inslances, as in the case of “ Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication, 








POETRY. 


“THE POLISH RIDER.” 
(By Remeranpt.) 

Doss he ride to a bridal, a triumph, a dance, or a fray, 
That he goes so alert yet so careless, so stern and so yay ? 
Loose seat in the saddle, short stirrup, one hand on the mane 
Of the light-stepping pony he guides with so easy a rein. 
What a grace in his armour barbaric! sword, battle-axe, bow, 
Full sheaf of long arrows, the leopard-skin flaunting below. 
Heart-conqueror, surely—his own is not given, awhile, 
Till she comes who shall win for herself that inscrutable smila 
What luck had his riding, I wonder, romantic and bold ? 
For he rides into darkness ; the story shall never be told: 
Did he charge at Vienna, and fall in a splendid campaign? 
Did he fly from the Cossack, and perish, ingloriously slain? 


Ah, chivalrous Poland, forgotten, dishonoured, a slave 
To thyself and the stranger, fair, hapless, beloved of the bravet 
F. Warre Cornisi. 








ART. 


_————— 
THE NEW TURNER GALLERY. 

Srnce Pennethorne’s well-meant but inadequate Turner 
Gallery in Trafalgar Square was sacrificed for a public stair- 
case, the master’s oil-paintings have been herded together in 
the small room which has made so many foreigners marvel,— 
first at Turner, then at us. After many efforts, in which 
the Spectator has played its part, the national authorities 
carried out the moral obligations imposed by the great gift so 
far as not to sell a piece of ground at Millbank on which the 
Tate Gallery could be extended; but the Turner wing would 
probably have been no nearer existence to-day if Sir Joseph 
Duveen had not provided the means. This generous donor died 
before the work was finished, but his son, Mr. Joseph Duveen, 
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has interpreted his father’s intentions in a bountiful way, 
and the public were able this week to behold the most original 
and potent artist England has produced in a building that, 
so far as care and study can make it, is worthy of its office. 
The skill shown in disposing of the little “accidentals ” that 
distract the attention and tarnish the clear lighting of the 
rooms, and in other ways, gives the effect of a temple of art,— 
a place designed and prepared for but one end. There is one 
lery of a hundred feet long and forty feet in height, 
another a little smaller, and two side galleries on the top-lit 
floor; downstairs are five side-lit rooms. The architect is Mr. 
W.H. Romaine Walker. Mr. D.S. MacColl, the Keeper of the 
Gallery, shows how necessary a part imagination plays in the 
arranging of a great art ccllection. There can only be praise 
for his orchestration of this irised body of beauty so marvel- 
lously comprehensive and wildly contradictory, with its great 
passages of sublime invention (as in Nature’s tremendous 
gesture in the Snowstorm: Hannibal and his Army Crossing 
the Alps), its Wordsworthian purity (as in the lovely The 
Sunrise: a Frosty Morning and The Star of Eve), or the 
visions spun from “such stuff as dreams are made on” 
(as in the Italian series), or the world quiet and 
attenuated with an undernote of mordant grey stealing 
through its sunset pinks, as in The Chain Pier, Brighton, 
and the harbour piece beside it that finger the bitter-sweet 
note of our most modern painting. Downstairs students 
may study the beginning and middles of his paintings, 
and some realistic oil-sketches in the twenty-three new 
works that are now seen for the first time. Altogether, one 
hundred and twenty-nine pictures in oil and four hundred 
and fifty odd other works are shown. In another fifty years 
the Americans may provide such a Gallery for the Whistlers 
they will then have gathered together (mainly from fickle 
English owners), but at present there is nothing to compare to 
this “one-man show.” Atthe Rijks Museum in Amsterdam 
there is, of course, the remarkable room built a few years 
ago for Rembrandt’s Night Watch, and designed to render 
the same lighting as the hall for which he painted it, and the 
small group of Rembrandt rooms beside it; and there are 
several other Continental examples; but one cannot recall a 
modern effort to do honour toa painter on this scale. Even 
the shade of Ruskin, who declared that the British nation 
“buried with threefold honour Turner’s body in St. Paul’s, 
his pictures at Charing Cross, and his purposes in Chancery,” 
may now be able to rest in peace. J. B. 








BOOKS. 


—_——~—— 


THE CAMPAIGN OF TRAFALGAR.* 

THE struggle in the years 1804-5 between Napoleon and the 
European coalition headed by the younger Pitt must ever 
interest mankind. The forces engaged directly or indirectly 
were the whole armed land and sea forces of Europe. The 
scene covered not only the whole Continent of Europe and its 
surrounding waters, but embraced the Atlantic Ocean, the 
Caribbean Sea, and even extended to the Cape of Good Hope 
and the Indian Ocean. Then was seen on a grand scale war 
by sea and land, and dependence of the forces employed 
on the two elements. The real facts of such a war presented 
in their true perspective cannot fail to be not only of general 
interest, but instructive alike to statesmen and to naval and 
military officers. The strategical and tactical principles 
which governed the operations against Napoleon still hold 
good; but they have now to be applied differently to meet the 
new conditions. It is only by a close study of past operations 
that we can understand those principles, and learn the right 
way to apply them without making the pedantic mistakes 
otherwise inevitably arising after a long peace. 

In The Campaign of Trafalgar the author has attempted to 
present a detailed picture of the operations which started with 
the sortie made by Missiessy from Rochefort in January, 1805, 
and culminated in the decisive battle nine months later. 
Making free use of all that recent research has laid bare, Mr. 
Corbett has met with very considerable success; but as he 
himself modestly says, his attempt is tentative and incom- 
plete. In the breadth of his outlook and in some of his 





* The Campaign of Trafalgar. By Julian S. Corbett, LL.M., Lecturer in 
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detailed work he has given a good lead to other labourers in 
the same field ; but would he not have gained much in strength 
and lucidity by omitting everything in the nature of con- 
troversy ? Would not the cause he has at heart have been 
better advanced by so doing? What matters it what other 
men have written compared with the importance of setting 
forth the true facts in such a way that they almost speak for 
themselves? The drama which he depicts was of such pro- 
portions that it could not but gain by being presented in the 
simplest form and language, more especially as it seems to be 
mainly intended for the professional reader, who with the 
facts before him can draw his own conclusions. 

The close relation between policy and strategy is well 
illustrated by the events of this war. At its outbreak in 1803 
Great Britain at once took the offensive at sea and drove the 
French fleets into port; but on land the small size of her Army 
limited her operations to insignificant Colonial expeditions, 
and obliged her to stand on the defensive at home to throw 
back the threatened French invasion. The distrust and fear 
of Napoleon generated by his action in Holland and Northern 
Italy slowly overcame the mutual jealousies of the principal 
European Powers. A coalition gradually came into being, 
and by the summer of 1805 it became a question whether 
Napoleon’s threatened invasion of England could be effected 
before he was himself attacked by the armies of Austria, 
Russia, Sweden, and possibly Prussia, extended on a line 
reaching from the Mediterranean to the Baltic, and flanked, 
sustained, and supported by British fleets in those seas. 
The position in the Mediterranean turned largely on 
Napoleon's supposed designs against the Ottoman Empire 
and the East, including India. French troops were 
already in Southern Italy, and were faced by Russian 
troops at Corfu. To check the French advance in that direc- 
tion and to deny Sicily to them was the chief anxiety of 
Nelson, and with the same object was arranged a combined 
Anglo-Russian expedition, of which the British part was 
commanded by General Craig. Some people may perhaps 
think that Mr. Corbett has given undue prominence to this 
expedition in the picture he has drawn. As is well known, 
Napoleon's attack was directed, not eastward, but against 
England herself. He saw that a successful blow there would 
probably mean a decision everywhere. His arrangements 
failed, and the principal interest of this book lies in the 
detailed account given of the dispositions made by the 
Admiralty to defeat him. 

The British strategy was similar to that used against the 
Armada three centuries earlier. The narrow seas, where the 
invading army must cross, were held by a flotilla of small ships 
covered by squadrons of ships of the line placed at the entrance 
of the Channel and in the North Sea. Detachments from the 
former were thrown forward off the enemy’s Atlantic ports, 
and stood ready to follow and fight the enemy if he put to 
sea. The essence of the plan was to attack the enemy’s ships 
whenever and wherever they appeared, but never to leave the 
Channel uncovered. The strategical feature of the Straits of 
Dover position is that any enemy who attempts to pass through 
must be prepared to fight the covering squadron. He may 
pass that squadron, but he never knows how close it is behind 
him. If he wishes to avoid an action, he cannot return the 
same way, but must either circumnavigate the British Isles, 
as did the Armada, or go into a friendly port. The British 
position was impregnable so long as the covering squadrons 
were kept at sufficient strength by concentrating as required. 
No failure in that respect was to be looked for, seeing that 
both fleets and ships were commanded by veteran officers 
trained and disciplined by more than ten years of war. 
Nothing is more striking and impressive than the correct 
appreciation of the position shown by officers of all ranks 
when called upon to act on their own initiative. War experi- 
ence alone could have brought about such a result. The 
Navy is now without war experience, and to make good that 
deficiency in some other way should be the constant aim. To 
do so will be very difficult, and will require extensive know- 
ledge and deep insight, since the tendency in time of peace is 
ever towards pedantry, which can only be kept at bay by a 
directing master-mind. 

Very conspicuous is the part shown to have been taken by 
Admiral Lord Barham, who became First Lord at the end of 
April, 1805, and conducted the war at sea with marked 
success until the change of Ministry nine months later. The 
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Admiralty organisation and methods were very different then 
from what they are now. Mr. Corbett does not dwell on that, 
but indirectly much light is thrown on the knowledge, 
business capacity, and organisation required to deal with 
the complex movements of such large forces on so extensive 
afield. It is evident that a professional man long familiar 
with the problems involved could alone have directed such 
operations with success, and that practically Lord Barham’s 
whole attention was given tothem. The extent to which he 
concerned himself with “supply” is not quite clear. All that 
was really needed was to ensure that the “supply” Depart- 
ments acted in accord with the general plan of the war. The 
relations between the Admiralty and the Admirals at sea 
are well brought out, and form an instructive feature of the 
volume. These will always vary with the personal idiosyn- 
crasies of the chief actors, with the circumstances, and with 
the kind of war. In the campaign under review the action of 
the Admiralty was necessarily much more pronounced than it 
would have been had the theatre of war been confined to a 
limited area such as the North Sea. A well-known example 
of Admiralty action was the quick decision shown by Lord 
Barham in ordering Cornwallis, who commanded the main 
fleet off Brest, to send a squadron under Calder to meet 
Villeneuve off Finisterre. This has often been commented 
on as remarkable, It is now seen that with the whole scheme 
of operations in his head, his quick action was in no sense 
abnormal or surprising. He was a professional man engaged 
in a business which he well understood. 


On its tactical side the campaign included three general 
actions. In his comments on Calder’s action with Villeneuve 
Mr. Corbett is not happy. In the endeavour to find extenua- 
ting circumstances for Calder he dallies with the dangerous 
doctrine of the “ulterior object.” The ordinary man will 
always find plenty of reasons for not fighting. Calder was 
tried by Court-Martial and reprimanded “for not having 
done his utmost to renew the said engagement and to take 
and destroy every ship of the enemy.” The author argues 
that before Trafalgar naval opinion, except among the 
Nelsonian school, had not accepted the doctrine of fighting 
to a finish. But to this view assent can hardly be given, 
seeing that the doctrine was not new. Had not striking 
examples of its efficiency been already given by Hawke at 
Quiberon, by Nelson at the Nile, and by Duncan at Camper- 
down? But even if the doctrine was new, that could not be 
accepted as an extenuating circumstance, since the business 
of a leader is to lead,—to be in advance of his contemporaries, 
and not merely one of the crowd. 


Mr. Corbett’s elaborate description of the battle of Trafalgar 
will hardly disarm criticism. He contends that Nelson altered 
his plan of attack. The details of the battle may differ from 
the various mental pictures of Nelson’s intentions drawn by 
those who have since read his Memorandum, but certainly 
the principles embodied in that document were remarkably 
illustrated in the battle. Collingwood’s division attacked the 
sixteen ships of the enemy’s rear, nearly all his ships breaking 
through at a different place and engaging from the leeward. 
This was what the Memorandum prescribed. It is true that 
they scrambled into action one after the other, but, as the 
result proved, that was not so material as it seems. The 
reason appears to have been that the enemy could not concen- 
trate effectively on the ships as they came down in succession, 
because the gunfire in those days was only effective 
at very short ranges, and the wind was so light that they 
could not defile past the first comers. On the other hand, 
the ardour with which all ships strove to get into action 
exemplified and exalted the spirit with which the British 
fleet was imbued, and much more than made up for the dis- 
connected form of their attack. It was the absence of any 
such spirit in the other side that kept the allied van out of 
action. This difference was the main cause of the British 
victory. Again, the Memorandum left Nelson’s own hands 
entirely free to take his division into action as circumstances 
required. All that he undertook was “to take care that the 
movements of the Second-in-Command are as little inter- 
rupted as possible.” Looking to the small part taken in the 
battle by the allied van, it must be admitted that his intention 
was made good. In his own action there was no departure 
from the principles set forth in the Memorandum. It is 
much to be feared that the multiplicity of detail may tend 
to obscure the real tactical lessons; that the reader may 





I 
fail to appreciate the vigour of the attack, the single aim 
to concentrate on a part of the enemy, the simple work 
allotted to the Second-in-Command, and the retention of the 
difficulties and uncertainties in Nelson’s own hands. Thege 
will ever serve to light the way to future victories. 





THE GENIUS OF SWIFT* 

Swirt is perhaps the most tragic figure in the history of 
English literature. His tragedy is not merely that of external 
circumstances, but of some fatality of the mind, which worked 
itself remorselessly through pessimism and misanthropy to 
the final darkness of his intellect. Pessimism is not neces. 
sarily a gloomy doctrine; it may be serein et riant, as in 
Candide or Don Quixote, where sympathy and irony enlighten 
it. With Swift it was the pessimism of an Hebrew prophet, 
or of an early Father: the pessimism which drove men into 
the Thebaid, the traditional gloom of the Hebraic spirit 
which had been dissipated only for a brief moment by what 
Renan calls the divine irony of Jesus. “La vertue,” said 
Montaigne, “est une qualité plaisante et gaie.” The difference 
between Swift and Montaigne is the difference between the 
Book of Job and Ecclesiastes. To Swift virtue was anything 
but pleasant and gay; he could not conceive that life might 
be tolerable to a person of quick sensibility; stupidity and 
callousness, these were the indispensable conditions of human 
happiness, and he declared that there was no such thing asa 
fine old gentleman, but that if any man had a mind or a body 
worth a farthing, “they would have worn him out long ago.” 
The humour of Rabelais, Cervantes, and Voltaire is on the 
whole wide, sunny, and tolerant. The humour of Swift is a 
savage and unholy laughter. He strips human vice and folly of 
their cloaks and conventions, and flogs them naked before him 
through the streets. He sees men and things as in themselves 
they really are, contrasting a man as he lived in the intimacy 
of his own private circle with the same man upon the public 
stage, ruling the destinies of the kingdom and shaping the 
future of the race. When he becomes intimate with St. John 
he thinks “what a splutter Sir William Temple made to be 
Secretary of State”; and we are able to see the grave, courtly, 
dignified author of the Triple Alliance and the Essay on 
Gardens swelling slightly, with a pardonable vanity, among 
his familiars and domestics. He is not to be deceived by 
the flattery of Ministers. “They call me Jonathan, but I said 
I believed they would leave me Jonathan, as they had found 
me.” The same contempt for what was false, empty, and 
rhetorical incites him to parody Robert Boyle’s Moral Medita- 
tions in a Meditation upon a Broomstick, with which he 
succeeds in cheating Lady Berkeley’s somewhat complacent 
piety. The whole circumstances of his life, his position of 
poverty and of dependence upon men whom his own genius 
forced him to despise, vexed and fretted him into a fierce 
hatred of cant and hypocrisy wherever they were to be found. 
The vulgar passions, the duplicity, the pettiness, and the lack 
of intelligence which might be covered by the parade of 
State, and the conviction from his own experience that such 
hypocrisy and cant were the chief means of success, fostered 
the spirit of cynicism in him. The cant of politics he hated 
as much as the cant of piety. He writes in Gulliver of the 
King of Brobdingnag :— 

“This Prince took a pleasure in conversing with me, inquiring 
into the manners, religion, laws, government, and learning of 
Europe, wherein I gave him the best account I was able. His 
comprehension was so clear, and his judgment so exact, that he 
made very wise reflections upon all I said. But I confess that 
after I had been a little too copious in talking of my own 
beloved country, of our trade, and wars by sea and land, of our 
schisms in religion and parties in the State, the prejudices of 
his education so far prevailed that he could not forbear taking 
me up in his right hand, and, stroking me gently with the 
other, after a hearty fit of laughing, asked me whether I were 
a Whig or a Tory.” 

This passage, with the method suggested by a member of the 
Academy of Lagado for obtaining a compromise between 
extreme parties in the State, show how completely free he was 
from the crippling formulae of a party creed. Dogmatic 
theorising, the attempts to found a political system upon 
imaginary contrats socials and abstract rights, without the 
slightest reference to the experience of human nature in its 
habits and history, he treated with bitter contempt as merely 
the newest cloak of the political cuarlatan. Metaphysics, the 
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pun by the old schoolmen, he simply neglected ; 
the reality of things, experience ordered by 

His mockery of theological disputations, of 
the mere opinions which divide all sects, and of which the 
truth or error is equally incapable of proof, culminates 
in 2 page of “The Voyage to the Houyhbnhnms” with the 
sentence :-—“ Neither are any wars so furious and bloody, or 
of so long continuance, as those occasioned by difference in 
opinion, especially if it be in things indifferent.” We can 
almost sympathise with Pope’s country parson who shook his 
head at Dr. Swift. bs 

This, then, is the chief characteristic of Swift's writings: 
a hatred of all cant and hypocrisy, and of that intolerance 
which elevates an opinion into a dogma, a truth divinely 
revealed, without which salvation is impossible, Such intoler- 
ance he gibbets with equal relentlessness whether he finds it in 
the Whig cant of the Revolution Settlement or in the theology 
of the Churches. His satire is great because behind it as an 
impulsive force is that savage indignation against unrighteous- 
ness. All Pope’s brilliant point and consummate mastery of 
phrase, all his power of invective, of which the finest example 
is the character of Sporus— 

“this bug with gilded wings, 
This painted child of dirt that stinks and stings ”— 

seem spiteful and petty, because almost entirely personal, 
beside the great impersonal satire of Swift, which pursues 
humanity through Lilliput, Brobdingnag, Laputa, to the 
Houybnhams, exhibiting it finally in all the loathsome beastli- 
ness of the Yahoos. Every nioral and physical weakness of 
mankind is probed, dissected, laid bare, examined micro- 
scopically, and described with brutal frankness. The delicacy 
and fairness of skin among the Lilliputians is contrasted with 
the course, porous complexions of the Brobdingnagians to 
explain the purely relative nature of beauty, and there is not 
a single detail of mortality over which he does not gloat in a 
luxury of disgust. The humour and irony of the work 
fascinate us; and in a measure the author is justified by our 
readiness to recognise the nature of our fellows, and the 
vanity which prevents us from seeing that the fable is told of 
ourselves; while the irony of fate has brought it about, 
through the innocence of our minds, that Gulliver's Travels 
should become a nursery classic. 

Mrs. Smith has presented us with a portrait of Swift as a 
beaming philanthropist. The picture is singularly uncon- 
vincing; and her style is sufficiently appreciated if we quote 
the first sentence :— 

“The ugly duckling of the literary world, hideous through its 
misproportioned frame and uncontrollable limbs, is, as a rule, an 
abortion, and confronts its mediocre mother, the century in which 
it is compelled to exist, not only with defiance, but also with 
bitter reproach on account of its premature existence.” 

Swift's tragedy, as we have already said, was the tragedy 
of his mind. He had many qualities which are lovable in 
themselves: his affection for his mother, for Stella, and for 
Arbuthnot; his devotion to Harley in disgrace; his absolute 
honesty and lack of self-interest ; his public spirit and private 
charities; the absence from his nature of political prejudice, 
of which the Tory Cabinet complained, when they said he 
never came to them “without a Whig in his sleeve.” The 
contradiction, so common in real greatness, between the 
character in action and the character in thought is sufficiently 
shown by his letter to Pope :— 

“Principally I hate and detest that animal called man; although 
I heartily love John, Peter, Thomas, and so forth. This is the 
system upon which I have governed myself many years (but do 
not tell) and so I shall go on until I have done with them. I 
have got materials toward a treatise proving the falsity of that 
definition animal rationale, and to show it should be only rationis 
capaz, Upon this great foundation of misanthropy (though not 
in Timon’s manner) the whole building of my travels is erected ; 


and I never will have peace of mind till all honest men are of my 
opinion,” 


— 
dusty cobwebs 8 
his object was 
common-sense. 





STUDIES OF INDIAN LIFE AND SENTIMENT.* 
WE congratulate Sir Bampfylde Fuller on having written 
uot only a very useful but a very readable book. It will be 
specially useful because it is a “cool” book. By this we mean 
that he does not adopt the Cassandra tone of dreary prophetic 
declamation as to what will happen to us in India because 
some of us are for the time inclined to forget the prime duties 
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of government. Nor, again, does he use rhetorical invective 
about “traitors,” and those who tolerate or encourage 
“traitors ” by their folly, their ignorance, or their recklessness, 
Instead he draws a quiet, unimpassioned picture of India 
as it is, and describes the tendencies at work in Indian 
public opinion, and also among the British in India and the 
British at home. But though Sir Bampfylde Fuller’s book is 
easy and good-tempered, it must not be supposed that it has 
either the dreaminess or the flabbiness which we sometimes 
associate with the political philosopher. If it is carefully read, 
it will be seen not only to be practical in a high degree, but to 
afford strong support to those who, though not fundamentally 
pessimistic, are momentarily anxious about the condition of 
India, and desire to awaken public opinion here to a better 
understanding of the problem before them. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapter in the whole book, 
though it is very difficult to summarise it, is the last, 
entitled “India’s Feelings.” This chapter deals with one 
matter to which we should like to draw special attention. 
Sir Bampfylde Fuller points out how we admit Indians to 
the higher administrative posts in the Civil Service, “on a 
system which can hardly fail to damage their self-esteem, 
and to withdraw from the concession the grace that recom- 
mends it.” To begin with, those Indian officials who have 
distinguished themselves in the provincial branch of the 
Service, and are appointed to posts ordinarily reserved for 
Europeans, are not permitted to draw the same amount of pay 
as is received by the European incumbents of such posts. 
That is an absurd piece of pedantic economy. The theory, no 
doubt, is that the native of India, being at home, has not 
anything like the amount of expenses incurred by the 
European official, who is obliged very often to keep up an 
establishment both in England and in India, and that 
therefore the native’s money will go much further than that 
of the European. As Sir Bampfylde Fuller points out, how- 
ever, the distinction cannot fail to be humiliating. It inflicts 
on an Indian official a sense of inferiority every time he 
draws his monthly salary. As our readers know, we are 
most strongly against sharing our control of Indian affairs 
with any section of the natives, but in the cases where we 
appoint natives of India to high adwinistrative posts, those 
appointments should be made ungrudgingly, and without 
any action which can in any sense be regarded as insulting. 
If the native of India is good enough to fill a post, he is 
also good enough to receive its honours and emoluments. 
Another very useful criticism is contained in the following 
passage :— 

“Indians can and do enter the ranks of the imperial branch of 
the Civil Service through the competitive examinations held in 
London. But they compete under circumstances of exceptional 
difficulty and expense, and must feel if they succeed that they 
have overcome obstacles that were intended to exclude them. 
Moreover, it is undesirable to offer inducements to young Indians 
to break with their homes and home influences while still too 
young to stand alone, and to subject themselves to the ordeals of 
life in a strange country amongst associations that are apt to be 
demoralising. We have admitted in principle that Indians should 
not be excluded from the imperial branch of the service. Many 
of them have justified their promotion by conspicuous loyalty and 
efficiency, but it is necessary for political as well as administrative 
reasons that their numbers should be carefully limited. We 
should emphasise the race question less annoyingly if we dealt 
with their claims more directly, if we settled from time to time 
the proportion of posts in the imperial service which could be 
committed to them, and filled these posts by recruitment in India, 
with no invidious distinction in regard to rates of pay. It would 
follow, of course, that Indians should be debarred from competing 
at the examinations in London. Such being the case, it would be 
most politic to effect the reeruitment in India by competitive 
examination also; but, in order to secure the high standard of 
character required, candidature should be limited to young men 
who have already shown their fitness as members of the provincial 
service. Provincial officers of, sey, three years’ standing would be 
permitted to enter themselves for a special examination under 
such limitations as would safeguard success from becoming a 
monopoly for certain —- or classes of the population. The 
system would generally be similar to that on which officers of the 
British army are selected for the privileges of the Staff College. 
The provincial service now attracts the very best of the young 
Indian talent which does not try its fortune in England, and the 
arrangement which is suggested is not open to the objection that 
it would create discontent by adding a speculative value to 
provincial appointments—by encouraging, that is to say, men to 
enter that service, not for its own sake, but merely as a stepping- 
stone to the imperial branch.” 

The general spirit of this passage seems to us reasonable 
and practical in a high degree. We ought to make up 
our minds what number of offices can properly be 
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filled by natives of India without endangering our main 
object,—the welfare of the governed. To these posts 
Indians should be appointed under conditions which secure 
the obtaining of the best men. We do not obtain the 
best men among the natives of India by allowing them 
to compete here in our competitive examinations. Indeed, 
we are in considerable danger of securing the least 
desirable. Taking a wide view of the case, the Indian who 
comes to England to cram for an examination is in very 
grave danger of being demoralised by the process. Our only 
difference in detail from Sir Bampfylde Fuller is in regard to 
the system under which we would allot the posts in the Civil 
Service reserved for natives. He would allow all provincial 
officers of three years’ standing to enter themselves for 
this promotion examination. In our opinion, it would be 
better to adopt the plan of selecting the officials for the 
posts in question. We would name the most desirable 
men, and appoint them provided they were able to pass a 
reasonable qualifying examination. We fear that under Sir 
Bampfylde Fuller’s plan too much weight would necessarily 
be given to what is, after all, not the most desirable 
quality in an administrator,—the power of cramming for an 
examination which belongs in so marked a degree to the Babu 
type of Indian. By selecting the men, not by examination, 
but by nomination, we could be sure of the Mohammedans 
‘ getting their just share of appointments, and we could enlist 
under our banner men of position and family, and therefore 
of local prestige,—a matter which counts for so much in the 
East. Another very striking passage in the chapter from 
which we have already quoted is the following :— 


“Tf, however, by neglecting the claims of Indian sentiment we 
expose it to the overtures of anti-British influences, it is essential 
to realise that a similar danger is incurred by weakness of 
administration. Our influence in India rests not so much upon 
eur strength as upon prevailing ideas of our strength; and if 
anything occurs to weaken these ideas, the people of the country 
prepare themselves for a change of rulers. The traditions of a 
thousand years are not easily forgotten. During this period no 
dynasty has maintained itself much beyond the limit of a couple 
of centuries. For this reason a policy of concession, of compromise, 
is exceedingly dangerous. We must do justice, but because it is 
justice, and not because we are afraid of consequences. The idea 
of give and take, which influences so materially the course of 
English politics, is foreign to Indian notions of government. It 
does not conciliate our opponents; it merely strengthens their 
hold upon the imagination of the people. On the other hand, 
efficiency of administration is a force that draws popular feeling 
towards us and weakens the armoury of the anti-British crusade. 
There is a tendency amongst English politicians to consider that 
‘we may overvalue efficiency in our government of India, It 
should certainly not lead us to vexatious interference with the 
customs of the people in matters that are not of real importance. 
But it should never be forgotten that to a philosopher—and every 
Indian of intelligence is given to philosophise—it is the strenuous 
benevolence of our administration that justifies our presence in 
the country—that makes it. worth India’s while to accept our 
authority ; and if, by intervening on behalf of the poorer classes, 
we cause some annoyance to those who might otherwise exploit 
them, so long as justice is on our side, we command a feeling 
which few men will repudiate, even though their personal interests 
may suffer. And if the masses of the people do not show active 
gratitude for our intervention, they none the less appreciate it in 
their hearts; and when invited to condemn our administration, 
they have something to appeal to for a judgment in favour of it. 
Strength and efficiency of administration appeal to the imagina- 
tion, and it is by their display that we retain the allegiance of 
conservative forces that are disposed actively to assist us—the 
Indian princes, the commercial community, the Muhammadans 
and the Indian staff of our public services. Those who have 
invested money in trade or industry are naturally on the side of 
constituted authority ; but they will only combine to its assistance 
when they can trust it determinately to check revolutionary 
pecans. The Muhammadans are in a minority and look to us 
or protection: they will expect it, however, only when they 
receive it. By their religion and their political ideas they are 
less disposed than the Hindus to dissent from the assumptions 
which lie at the root of Imperial authority. It is difficult to over- 
rate the influence of our public services if they remain confident 
in their loyalty.” 

We wish that we had space to quote further from Sir 
Bampfylde Fuller’s admirable book, in which we have 
marked dozens of passages as worthy of special notice. All 
that we can do, however, is to put up a signpost to a work 
which can be studied with advantage by all who desire to 
acquaint themselves with the problem before us. We will 
conclude with one more quotation, that of a passage in which 
Sir Bampfylde Fuller deals with the education question as it 
affects the Mohammedans :— 


“To the dogmatic ideas of the Muhammadan faith, education 
without religion seemed wholly mischievous, and until recently 





as 
Muhammadans have been as distrustful of secular schools ag the 
Catholics of France. Moreover, they viewed with natura] Bus. 
picion an educational policy which dethroned in favour of English 
the Persian which had, for generations, been the official 
of the State. They preferred to maintain schools and ¢o! 
of their own, in which teaching was given on Oriental lines, 
Instruction commenced with the study of the Korén, and, aiming 
at scholarship rather than science, led its students to the master. 
pieces of Persian and Arabic literature. It has suffered from 


the lack of competent teachers, and was doomed to failure 
ving out of accord with the times. English learning wag the 
qualification that was required for State employ, and by neglecting 


it the Muhammadans have lost much of their share in the 
public service. They have for some time past realised this, ang 
Muhammadan students now attend Government high schools and 
colleges in increasing numbers. Their objections to purely seculay 
education are being met by the establishment of Muhammadan 
hostels, which do not remove their boarders from religious 
influences. The Anglo-Muhammadan college at Aligarh, which 
was founded forty years ago by Sir Syed Ahmad, has led the van 
in this reformation of ideas.” 





ESSAYS IN FALLACY.* 
A NEW essayist would be an agreeable addition to our modern 
men of letters. We have plenty of people who write good 
essays now and then, but we have nobody with the essayist’s 
point of view in the sense in which Lamb and Hazlitt and 
Stevenson had it. Such writers commented upon each new 
phase of life as it presented itself, and evolved a kind of 
working philosophy of conduct. They were moralists in 
undress, stadents of human nature with an eye always to 
practical counsel, which solaced themselves if it did not 
comfort the world. They wrote to clear their minds and set 
themselves at peace with their reason. Hence logic in some 
form or other played a large part in their work; they honestly 
endeavoured to reach conclusions. But nowadays we are the 
prey of the epigrammatist, a being several evolutionary stages 
distant from the essayist. He fires off his pistol-shot 
sentences, which have often no coherence, “ save,” as Emerson 
said of his own epigrams, “in God.” Mr. Macphail is the 
nearest thing we have seen for long to the full-blooded 
essayists of the old school. To be sure, he is a little tarred 
with epigram. He hasan admirable gift of phrase-making, 
and he often deviates from the rigour of his argument to 
turn a neat sentence for neatness’ sake. Hence he sometimes 
falls into Mr. Chesterton's boisterous inconsequence; he is often 
too flighty ; and he now and then so far sinks below the urbanity 
of the true essay as to be cocksure. His use of Scripture 
phrases in a secular connexion is much too indiscriminate to 
be effective. He generalises too rapidly to be always quite 
certain what he means. Sometimes, indeed, he talks sheer 
nonsense. He exposes major fallacies by falling into many 
minor ones. But, as a set-off, he has many of the qualities 
of the true essayist. He is widely read, and full of the spirit 
of old and good books. Above all things, he is in love with 
his argument, and strikes his blows with immense zest and 
good humour. His business is not so much to make converts 
as to make people think, and hence, even when he is most 
unsatisfactory, he provokes the reader to thought. With 
equal modesty and ingenuity he describes his own method :— 

“ The image of erudition which I have created out of these various 
shreds and scraps of learning will not deceive 
even the least experienced. It is merely a method of presentation 
which goes well with a fragmentary way of thinking. .... . If I 
am too ignorant to come to a rational conclusion, I am also too 
obstinate to desist.” 

The essays grow in magnitude, the first, on “ The American 
Woman,” portions of which originally appeared in the columns 
of the Spectator, being the shortest. The type, he says, is a8 
old as human history ; but it happens to flourish with special 
luxuriance at present in the United States of America. Idle- 
ness is at the root of her. “When the family life was 
swallowed up in the industrial life, the natural occupations of 
women vanished. There was then idleness and money for the 
women of the rich; idleness alone for the women of the poor.” 
Having no natural duties, the rich woman finds eternal rest- 
lessness her portion. “Her manifold activities in the street, 
in places of entertainment, and finally in the Divorce Court 
are merely blind strivings to free herself from an intolerable 
ennui.” The root of the matter is that the type is lawless. 
Of course by the “ American woman” Mr. Macphail does not 
mean the women of America. But there is no doubt that this 
ancient breed is specially prominent to-day in a country where, 
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according to statistics, one marriage in every twelve is 
terminated. by divorce. There is much virtue in Mr. 
Maepbail’s plain speaking, for every nation is cursed with 
the type:— 

«ghe is so self-satisfied, she thinks that everybody must love 

her and must continue to love her, entirely irrespective of the 
conduct which she may choose to indulge in. A husband who 
should cease to love so glorious a creature must be a fool whose 
jove is not worth striving to attain. She is fond of boasting of 
her womanly influence for good; and yet no public life is more 
corrupt than that which she dominates, no domestic life more thin, 
aud narrow, and poor...... The American women—all women— 
should turn upon the ‘American woman’ as judges and execu- 
tioners, with cold, deliberate indignation, in such virgin fury as 
the workers in the hive display towards the great, idle, sugary- 
mouthed drones unconscious on the melliferous walls.” 
He thinks that there are signs that people are getting tired of 
the farce. We hope so; but if women be what men make them, 
the male belongings who put this type of woman on her foolish 
pedestal have sometbing to answer for. 

The second essay, on “ The Psychology of the Suffragette,” 
is a curious one. Mr. Macpbail detests the “ American 
woman,” but he dislikes too her stark opposite, the suffragette. 
The essay is an ironical argument in favour of woman 
suffrage, based on two cognate grounds. The first— 
apparently, for Mr. Macphail is an adept at shifting his 
ground—is that there is a great danger of man being 
feminised, and that if woman forfeits much of her mysterious 
feminine attraction this danger will be lessened. The second 
is that the suffrage will help to emancipate woman from herself, 
to restore to her some of those virtues she bas lost in the 
process of civilisation. “It is a blind striving for the pure air 
of freedom, for escape from a bondage in which only the 
qualities of the servile have had room for development.” It 
is an attempt “ to attain to consideration in viytue of goodness 
and not of charm.” This change will do good to man, for it 
will check the disposition to “ feminise,”’ and it will give 
woman a higher morality. Mr. Macphail is not clear, for he 
speaks of this illegitimate “ charm ” as “ stimulating masculine 
morality,” when he has previously argued that it led to 
feminisation. He is, of course, arguing against the suffrage 
hy apparently advocating a change which he thinks “ involves 
the extinction of the species.” He detests the suffragette; he 
does not believe in freedom. Woman, he thinks, can only 
emancipate herself by becoming an object of aversion. Our 
only comment is that his moral will be accepted by both sides 
in the dispute. He is giving the anti-suffragist powder and 
shot,as he meant to do; but the suffragist will be able to 
point out that only by some kind of emancipation, such as he 
impliedly decries, can an.end be put to the “ American 
woman” whom he thinks the foe of the human race, 

“The Fallacy in Education” is the clearest, and in many 
ways the best, of Mr. Macphail’s arguments. The fallacy he 
attacks is the very old one “that the information which a 
child aequires must have in itself some utility apart from the 
educational value which lies in its acquirement.” He is 
equally inclined to a classical and a scientific curriculum, 
provided both are educative, not utilitarian, in purpose. A 
University exists for the advancement of learning and the 
formation of character, not for teaching trades. He devotes 
some trenchant pages to a criticism of the Report on “ Oxford 
and Working-Class Education,” which in his view is an attempt 
“to debase the currency in deference to a factitious demand 
from people who do not understand what they are asking, 
what they want, or what they need.” It proposes “to sub- 
stitute for that training which is found alone in schools where 
the classical and philosophical tradition prevails, a kind of 
pseudo-scientific, hugger-mugger reading of literature, politics, 
economics, and languages, such as is considered ample in 
American Universities.” It is always to America that he goes 
for his “awful warnings.” “The American theory in the past 
has been that all boys shall be given an equal opportunity by 
handicapping them equally with the loss of eight years spent 
in school, learning something useful, which in the end has 
turned out to be useless for any purpose whatever.” But he 
sees much yirtue in the policy of the American Railway 
Master Mechanics’ Association, who are establishing their 
own schools in their shops,—something not unlike the old 

English apprenticeship system. Learn a trade by all means, 
says Mr. Macphail, but learn it as a craftsman, not as a 
smatterer, Otherwise let education form the mind and 
character without an ulterior thought. He sometimes 





overstates his case, but there is the root of the matter in 
his argument. 

The last and longest essay, “ The Fallacy in Theology,” is 
mainly devoted to emphasising a few forgotten truisms. 
Religion is neither theology nor ecclesiasticism, but histori- 
cally it cannot get on without both. He expounds his point 
by means of a really brilliant sketch of the growth of the 
Christian Church and the development of Pauline theology. 
Religion is as true as science, but it cannot be proved by the 
same methods: truth is not the same thing as demonstrability. 
Theology is a necessary attempt at a semi-scientific statement ; 
but at its best it is only second-rate metaphysics, for it cannot 
examine its datum. Of the three, religion is the abiding 
thing : the other two want periodic revisions, and they can 
only be revised through blood and tears. The essay is based 
on a discourse read with acceptance to an Inter-denominational 
Conference of Ministers,—a fact which seems to argue an 
ecclesiastical broad-mindedness in Canada still unknown on 
these shores, We quote a short passage which will give some 
idea of the vigour and picturesqueness of Mr. Macphaii’s 
exposition :— 

“The prophet and the priest are inevitable enemies; and, yet, 
without the priest the prophet ends as a voice crying in the 
wilderness. It is the strangest paradox of history that religion 
loses itself without the church, and its fineness is always destroyed 
within. The priest slays the prophet and betrays the church ; 
yet he maintains its existence until the saint is ready to redeem 
it. When religion is driven from the hearts of men, its only 
refuge is the church until the time comes, as it inevitably does, 
for it to burst forth like the water-spring leng pent up. When 
we realise that it is one function of the priest to slay the prophet, 
we can regard with more equanimity the methods which he 
adopts. Occasionally a mistake is made, but the priests are always 
willing to make what amends they can by building a handsome 
sepulchre,.” 





A FRENCH VIEW OF ENGLISH POLITICS.* 
M. PHILipPE MILLET compares the details of our political 
life to the London streets, which, with their twists and turns 
and intricacies, seem designed expressly to baffle the bold 
foreigner who ventures into them. It is clear from this 
book, however, that M. Millet himself is a most capable guide, 
and we hope that under bis escort many Frenchmen may 
be led to gaze with suitable feelings upon the majestic 
edifice of our party system. He has naturally not been 
able to acquire his very accurate knowledge of English 
politics without at the same time acquiring opinions 
upon them. With some of these we may not perhaps agree, 
but we cannot help paying a tribute to his entirely 
impartial presentment of the facts. M. Millet concerns him- 
self chiefly with three questions,—Constitutional reform, the 
land problem, and the tariff controversy. The greater part 
of his work, intended as it is for those who are unfamiliar 
with its subjects, is necessarily expository. Englishmen will 
turn with more interest to the short passages of comment. 
M. Millet is inclined to believe that the outcome of the Con- 
stitutional difficulty will be a compromise “ qui, sans satisfaire 
personne, sera accepté par tous.” On the one hand, he thinks, 
the Liberals are aware that by following an aggressive policy 
too obstinately they will tire out the electorate; and on the 
other, it is a tradition of the Unionist Party to disarm an 
adversary by taking up a part of his programme. With 
regard to the land question, M. Millet seems to hold that agri- 
culture, which was ruined by Free-trade, will be revived by 
small holdings. Although England cannot cease to be pre- 
dominantly industrial, yet she is still affected by “la nostalgie 
des champs,” which will only be cured when an agricultural 
revival has given her back youth and elasticity. But this 
revival must depend, according to M. Millet, upon her adopt- 
ing not merely small holdings, but a Protective tariff. This 
leads us to the part of the author’s argument with which we 
find ourselves least in agreement. He is an ardent Pro- 
tectionist. “ Une sorte de torpeur semble engourdir la vicille 
école libre-échangiste,” and the triumph of Tariff Reform is 
no more than a question of years, or even months. But 
M. Millet makes no attempt to thrust his own political views 
upon his countrymen. On the contrary, he points out that 
they have nothing to lose by the victory of either party, for 
the Extente is no longer threatened by the pacifism of extreme 
Radicals, and of all foreign nations France would suffer least 
from an English tariff. But perhaps the most striking part 





* La Crise Anglaise, Par Philippe Millet, Paris; Armand Colin, (3 fr. 0c.) 
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of the book is its first chapter, in which, under the title of 
“Les Electeurs,” M. Millet gives a number of vivid sketches 
of scenes in different parts of England at the last elections. 
His comments upon the announcement of the results in Fleet 


Street deserve to be given in full :— 

“Le plus curieux, c’est que les policemen n’ont pas A intervenir 
dans une seule bagarre. Unionistes et libéraux sont 14, poitrine 
contre poitrine, 4 vociférer pendant des heures, et pas un ne songe 
a faire usage de ses poings. Vers minuit, tout le monde se disperse 
tranquillement. Les hourras inlassables se rallument encore, ga 
et 14, au passage d’une voiture ou d’un omnibus chargé d’enthousi- 
astes, mais les mains restent dans les poches et les électeurs 
regagnent leur lit sans fiel. Cet ¢nervement inoffensif dure une 
quinzaine de jours. Aucun autre peuple ne pourrait l’endurer. 
M. John Burns comparait récemment les élections 4 une partie de 
cricket. On ne saurait mieux dire. Il n’y a que les Anglais 
(demandez-le aux Américains), pour apprécier un jeu ot la partie 
est toujours interrompue au moment le plus palpitant. Seuls, ils 
sont également capables de supporter pendant deux semaines la 
tension nerveuse d’une crise électorale, sans perdre le sommeil et 
sans éprouver l’envie d’écraser le nez du voisin.” 

But M. Millet is no flatterer, and indeed he traces the cause 
of this admirable self-restraint in what he considers the worst 
quality of the typical voter,—narrow-mindedness. This quality 
leads him to care very little for Imperial questions, or, in fact, 
for anything but his own private gain. But it has one good 
result. “L’égoisme de l'électeur met le pays & Il’abri des 
révolutions.” 





GREEK LANDS AND LETTERS.* 

THE idea of the authors of this attractive volume is to 
illustrate the “lands” from the “letters,” and a very good 
idea it is. The practical drawback in realising it is the very 
narrow space within which Greek letters flourished. In this 
country literary associations are very widely dispersed. One 
cannot travel far without coming across some place with 
which a great poet, historian, or man of science is connected. 
In Greece, on the contrary, cities prominent in history are an 
absolute blank in literature. In fact, there is very little 
to be found outside the borders of Attica. And even when 
there is some great local name, it is of small use for this 
purpose. Pindar was a Boeotian, but Boeotia cannot be 
illustrated out of Pindar. Theocritus and Sicily might be an 
exception, though identification of the poet’s landscapes would 
be difficult, but non curvis contingit to visit Sicily. However, 
Athens and Attica furnish plenty of materials,and not for them- 
selves only. They help to illustrate other regions. Delphiand 
Thessaly, Corinth and Argos and Sparta, have, it is true, no 
vates sacer of their own, but the want is supplied out of the 
abundance of Athens. But it is of course in the actual home 
of the masters of Greek literature that our authors find their 
best material. And this they utilise in more ways than one. 
The chapter on the Piraeus, for instance, is an historical 
study of considerable value. We do not remember to have 
seen this particular subject better treated. “Old Greece in 
New Athens” is another noticeably good chapter. Here the 
relation between the old ways and the new is worked out. 
The contrasts as well as the resemblances are very striking. 
It is one of the strangest things in history how the rigid 
Eastern asceticism lays hold, though, indeed, it is only for a 
season, on the plersure-loving Athenian. In the latter part 
of the book, where the illustration has to be, so to speak, at 
second hand, the chapter on Arcadia is perhaps the best. 

We see that Professor Allinson misses one of the points of 
Terodotus's famous story of Cleobis and Biton by saying that 
“a woman of Argos wishing to be present at Hera’s festival, 
and unable to start because the oxen were not forthcoming,” 
was drawn by her athletic sons. It was the priestess of Hera 
herself (as the pseudo-Plato in the Axiochus and Cicero tell 
us). Why is the story of the barbarous treatment of 
Persian heralds at Athens and Sparta said to be apocryphal ? 
All ancient authorities accepted it, and pointed the moral by 
insisting on the vengeance which followed the crime. This 
fell in Sparta on the State, in Athens on Miltiades, who had 
counselled it. 





NOVELS. 


MARTIN EDEN.t 
Mr. Jacx Lonpon deals with a ferocious zest in the clashes 
and shocks of the primary forces of life. Every issue is 


* Greek Lands and Letters. By Francis Greenleaf Allinson and Anne C. E, 
Allinson. London: T. Fisher Unwin. [7s. 6d. net,] 
t Martin Eden, By Jack London. London: W. Heinemann. [6s.] 





a 
straight, and is generally violent,—as straight and as violent 
as that between Gilliatt and the octcpus. There is power jy 
every chapter of this story, and at moments there is grandeyr. 
but how much more power there might be if only Mr. London 
had a little more prudence, discretion, and deliberation! Hg 
spoils his art with a pounding emphasis. Will he ever leary 
to draw back a little to leap better? We cannot avoid thege 
regrets; but Martin Eden is nevertheless a3 good a story ag 
Mr. London has written. One may dislike a thunderstorm, 
but one cannot fail to be impressed by it. 

Suppose that the lyrical and ecstatic love of Romeo for 
Juliet—*O that I were a glove upon that hand!” anq 
so on—were destined to drop from hot fits to cold, and 
eventually to peter out in the aridity of utter indifference, 
That would not be a more surprising revolution than Mr, 
London plans for his hero. Martin Eden is a very rough 
young sailor, with no manners or education, with clumsy 
movements, but with a mind capable of being touched to fino 
issues. If there is in his truculent body any physical 
symptom of the idealist within, itis his hands. ‘ They ain't 
big enough to stand the strain,” he says, when he describes 
his habit of fighting. “I can hit like a mule with my arms 
and shoulders. They are too strong, an’ when I smash a 
man on the jaw, the hands get smashed too.” He falls in love 
with a girl—a College Miss—who is above him in position, and 
he idealises her in visions worthy of an opium-eater. Innocence, 
grace, education, love of the arts, strong family affection 
with all its pretty demonstrative ways,—all these things are 
new tohim. He is dumbfounded at the discovery of a new 
life. He is in it by a mere accident; he will make it his 
business to become of it. He sets to work to educate himself; 
he has resolution of iron, and, what is more rare and useful, 
supreme adaptability. As for the angel of his visions, she is 
gratified in a manner she is dimly conscious of, but quite 
imperfectly apprehends, at having this Ajax for her prot-g. 
He makes wonderful progress, supported by his dream. 

It is not long, however, before the reader divines that “it 
will never do”; Ruth Morse might be called a pedant had 
she prejudices robust enough, or knowledge deep enough, to 
make it worth while to talk of pedantry. But she has not. 
If there had been Omar Khayyiim and Browning clubs in her 
district, she would certainly have belonged to them, but only 
because it was the convention among those who supposed 
themselves to have graduated in taste or intelligence to join 
such cults. She has no judgment which has not been 
borrowed bodily from the stock of her professors. Just as 
readers of Othello perceive black jealousy working in the 
heart of the Moor long before he is himself conscious of it, so 
the reader of this story sees the revolt against all the circum- 
scribed qualities for which Ruth and ber friends stand brewing 
in the heart of Martin Eden long before he knew it himself. 
His struggle to educate himself and express himself is 
impressive. To adapta couplet of Mr. Myers’s, he felt 

“ Desperate tides of the whole world’s learning 

Forced through the channel of a single heart.” 
For learning had become with him indistinguishable from an 
affair of the heart. Butas an author he failed for a long time. 
He wrote early and late, and held his tired eyes open that he 
might read. “ Calewus racked him, Tussis attacked him,’—or, 
if he did not suffer so much as Browning’s Grammarian, at 
any rate he became a wreck of his former self. At one time 
he was compelled to pay his way by working in a steam 
laundry, and the chapters which tell of this experience are 
particularly good. A woman like Ruth Morse is bound to 
judge a man, not by his writings, but by public opinion of 
them. In Martin’s case there was no public opinion except 
what appeared to be the supreme condemnation of neglect. 
She therefore condemned what she could not understand. 
They had become engaged, not from true intellectual 
sympathy, but because his vision had not faded, and 
because he was a splendid man and she was a woman. 
Estrangement follows. She stupidly jilts him, and, with 
a despicable want of self-respect, bids him return to ber 
when public opinion at last accords to him an overwhelming 
success :— 

“She suddenly began to speak. ‘I know that much you have 
said is so. I have been afraid of life. I did not love you well 
enough. I have learned to love better. I love you for what you 
are, for what you were, for the ways even by which you have 


become. I love you for the ways wherein you differ from what 
you call my class, for your beliefs, which I do not understand 
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but which I know I can come to understand. I shall devote 
myself to understanding them. And even your smoking and your 
ewearing—they are part of you, and I will love you for them too. 
I can still learn. In the last ten minutes I have learned much. 
hat I have dared to come here is a token of what I have already 
Jearned. Oh, Martin——!’ She was sobbing and nestling close 
against him. For the first time his arms folded her gently and 
with sympathy, and she acknowledged it with a happy movement 
and a brightening face. ‘It is too late,’ he said. He remembered 
Lizzie’s words. ‘Iam a sick man—oh, not my body! It is my 
soul, my brain. I seem to have lost all values. I care for nothing. 
If you had been this way a few months ago, it would have been 
different. It is too late now.’” 

The end of the disillusioned man is terrible; the last three 
pages are a haunting narrative. And yet this end is grimly 
unsatisfying. The man was an idealist. Is what happens 
the proper, or even the credible, end of an idealism temporarily 
shattered ? 





Perfidious Lydia. By Frank Barrett. (Chatto and Windus. 
6s.)—This is a very delightful and cheerful story of an elopement 
to Gretna Green in the early part of the nineteenth century. 
Owing to the precautions taken by her very sensible guardian, 
Lydia, the heroine, is obliged to part from her lover, and to 
perform most of her journey alone disguised as the gipsy 
mistress of a small caravan. When she gets to Gretna Green the 
cuardian takes the place of the bridegroom, and the end of the 
book is concerned with his courtship of his nominal wife. The 
story makes pleasant reading, and the picture of the unfortunate 
husband of the real gipsy, who is compelled to disguise himself 
as a dancing bear, is amusingly drawn. 


The Cradle of a Poet. By Elizabeth Godfrey. (John Lane. 6s.) 
—Miss Godfrey as usual shows her best inspiration in descriptions 
of the scenery in the West of England. The scene of the greater 
part of her new novel is laid at a little town called Stonedge, in the 
isle of Purbeck, and, as befits the name, stone quarries figure 
considerably in the lives of the characters. Noel Harmon, poet 
and quarryman, is well drawn, and the whole of the early part of 
the story is very much better done than the later chapters, in 
which the heroine performs poetic dances at a music-hall. The 
reader, in fact, will find Theresa, the said heroine, rather difficult 
to believe in, and the charm which it is plain that the author 
wishes should attach to her is not quite realised. However, the 
whole story is pleasing, and Miss Godfrey’s “seascapes” are 
executed with great realism, 


Reapasts Novets.—In a White Palace. By Louise Mack. 
(Alston Rivers. 6s.)—The story of a young lady who im- 
personates her friend and appropriates her testimonials in order 
to obtain a place as companion. After many vicissitudes all ends 
well.—Two Men and G@wenda. By Mabel Barnes-Grundy. (Mills 
and Boon. 6s.)—A novel of smart society in which a fashionable 
man who has married & country girl for love tires of her with 
almost inconceivable rapidity. 








THE QUARTERLIES. 


A rrrevts to King Edward, of which it is sufficient to say that 
it is worthy of the place which it occupies, prepares us for the 
truce in domestic politics which we find in this number of the 
Edinburgh—In “Great Britain and the Balance of Power” 
we have a summary of foreign affairs during the past century. 
The writer thinks well of the prospects of peace. He even sees 
in the unification of Germany a factor that makes in this 
direction. The rise of this new Power has so worked, he thinks, 
in the past, and now that this Power may itself become a 
danger, limiting influences have begun to keep it within 
bounds. One fact of unquestionable significance is that there 
was no combination of the Continental Powers to take 
advantage of our South African difficulties. “The Progress 
of Economics” certainly touches politics on the side which its 
title suggests, for it is, in the main, an appreciation of Adam 
Smith, and this means a restatement of the Free-trade 
position, Here we have nothing to object; we think, however, 
that, & propos of Adam Smith’s emphatic statement that the 
Mother-country must not be left to bear all the burden of Colonial 
defence, something might have been said about recent movements 
in Australia and Canada which undoubtedly recognise this prin- 
ciple-——Politics, or at least questions nearly allied, break out 
somewhat unexpectedly in a quite admirable article on “Some 
Modern Essayists.” ‘“ Unexpectedly,” perhaps, ought not to be 
the word when we are reading about Mr. Birrell, Mr. Belloc, and 
Mr. Chesterton, even about Mr. A. C. Benson. (How good is this 
about Mr. Belloc: “He somehow suggests the ‘ rowdy Philistine’ 
of Friendship’s Garland—a certain exuberant Romanism which he 
manages to associate with Sussex, the French army, democracy, 











and wine” !)——An essay of remarkable interest is “The ‘Dual 
Control’ in Bourbaki’s Campaign.” A stranger and more disas- 
trous arrangement than that which put three men—Bourbaki, a 
young civilian, M. de Serres, and M. Freycinet, Minister of War— 
in command of an army was never seen in the history of war.—— 
“The Training of a Statesman: Chatham’s Youth” is an admir- 
able bit of work.——So, in another way, is “Clerical Life in 
French Fiction.” What a picture of storm it makes! It is a pity 
that limits of space forbade the effective contrast which we should 
have had in the same subject as it appears in English fiction,—in 
Jane Austen, George Eliot, and Anthony Trollope. The other 
articles—‘ Development of Italian Travel,” “Greek Thought 
and Modern Life,” “Hardman’s History of Malta,” and “The 
History of English Poetry” (a review of Mr. Courthope’s great 
book)—make up a number of more than average interest. 





An appreciation of the late King, dealt with by us in our leading 
columns, occupies the first place in the Quarterly Review. It is 
especially full in its account of his early years, of the training 
to which he was subjected, and of his mental growth.—— 
Though we do not find in the other articles an absolute truce 
from domestic politics, there is nothing that transgresses tho 
moderation of tone which becomes the oceasion. The writer of 
“The Conference and the Country” is hopeful about the 
results of this meeting of the party leaders. But no essential 
diminution in the power of the Second Chamber must be ameng 
its results. Still, some substantial change may well be made. 
“Liberal in the party sense it [the House of Lords] can 
never be; but it might well be liberal. Conservative in 
the party sense it is, and should not be; but like all 
effective Second Chambers it should be conservative.” Can any 
reasonable reformer ask for anything more than what is her» 
conceded ? This view is emphasised in the article, “ T'wo 
Chambers or One?” ‘The case is well stated; the business aspect, 
as it may be called, is a forcible argument. Our Parliament is 
already overburdened with work; how much would the pressure 
be intensified if it consisted of a single Chamber ?——In 
“The Present Position and Future Prospects of Socialism” we 
have the continuation of a paper published in the Apvil 
number. It is full of interest. One significant statement may 
be quoted on the preponderating success of Socialism in Germany. 
The writer attributes this in part to the character of the people, 
who are “more accustomed to authority, discipline, and ordered 
action than any other.” Perhaps we may add that a Protective 
economic system is certainly not an insurance against this political 
disease. We can but mention a striking article on “The 
First Contact of Christianity and Paganism.” The subject, 
however, wants more space for effective treatment. The writer, 
Mr. Edwyn Bevan, has not been able to give as much of detailed 
illustration as we should like to see.——The appreciation of Joha 
Stuart Mill by Mr. Wilfrid Ward is another remarkable essay. 
Its interest is certainly increased by its authorship, though we are 
not converted generally to the practice of the signed article-—— 
The other essays are “ The Beginning and the End of the Second 
Empire,” by H. A. L. Fisher, in which the story of the final and 
fatal proceedings of the Emperor and his Ministers is graphically 
told; “The Prose of Sir Walter Scott,” by A. W. Verrall; © The 
Genius of the River,” by F. G. Aflalo; “ Birds and their Colours,” 
by Hans Gadow; “The History of the Sikhs”; and “ Some Recent 
Studies in the Problem of Cancer,” by Dr. W. d’Este Emery. 











———— 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.) 








The Rifleman.—We welcome the new series of the Rifleman, a 
penny monthly, which is the official organ of the Socie'y of 
Miniature Rifle Clubs. The first number is an excellent piece of 
journalism on which we congratulate all concerned. It begins 
with a “Foreword” from Lord Roberts in which the very 
remarkable progress made by the miniature rifle clubs is fully 
set forth. Though it is impossible to arrive at exact figures, 
Lord Roberts thinks it is well within the mark to say that 
there are little short of two hundred thousand persons actively 
interested in the Society’s work. As Lord Roberts says, miniature- 
rifle practice cannot take the place of Service-rifle shooting, but 
it leads up to it. And he adds:—*It may be confidently stated 
that every man who can shoot with a miniature rifle is a potential 
marksman at the longer ranges.” Lord Roberts’s soldierly an! 
stirring preface is followed by a delightfully characteristic story by 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling entitled “The Parable of Boy Jones.” Every 
lover of Mr. Kipling’s work, especially on its patriotic side, should 
purchase a copy of the Rifleman of July 15th, if only in order to read 
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this moving study. Sunt lacrymae rerum is 2 mood never far away 
when Mr. Kipling is concerned, though it is often a mood which is 
very carefully concealed. In this story the sense of tears in mortal 
things is set flowing by the black rabbit, called “The Parson.” 
This “poor little impident fool,” as the marker calls him, gets 
killed by a stray shot because he will play about too near the 
targets. Another interesting contribution is called “ Lord Roberts 
and his Team.” It describes a match in which Lord Roberts was 
concerned at Calcutta in the “eighties.” Before we leave the 
Rifleman we must mention the very mordant poem entitled “The 
New ‘Ordeal by Fire’” contributed by Mr. Owen Seaman, the 
editor of Punch. The lady into whose mouth the poem is put 
dismisses “ James” because he does not know one end of a rifle 
from the other :— 
“ The point that makes me shrink to share your life, 
Though you, I notice, treat it as a trifle, 
Is that you've no idea (God help your wife !) 
Which end to hold a rifle.” 

As our readers seo, the July Rifleman is a very remarkable penny- 
worth ; and yet we have by no means mentioned all the good 
things in it. For example, the article on “ Hand-Grenades and 
their Uses, Past and Present,” is well worth careful study. 


Sport. By One who Looked on (Annie Warmington). (Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co. 2s. 6d. net.)—Lovers of the High Alps in 
winter will find amusement in this pleasant and good-tempered 
book. Lady Warmington has that excellent qualification for 
enjoying foreign travel, a sense of humour, and she is well 
supported in this respect by the illustrator of her little volume. 
Besides the humorous illustrations, there are some photographs 
which will mako many a reader long for the snows of the 
mountains in winter. Delightful is the frontispiece entitled “A 
Cloud Effect at Montana,” and also the picture which shows the 
pines with their snow-burdened branches, 


Munich. By Henry Rawle Wadleigh. (T. Fisher Unwin. 6s. 
net.)—The three divisions of his subject which Mr. Wadleigh 
successively treats are history, monuments, and art. Munich does 
not stand high among German cities for the historic interest of 
its buildings. The Alte Hof, built by Duke Ludwig the Strict 
early in the fourteenth century, is its “oldest and only purely 
mediaeval building.” Nor is its early history interesting. The 
Monarchs who made the city what it is belong to modern times, 
and their history is a melancholy one. Ludwig I. was at one time 
of his life a really praiseworthy ruler. Tho city of to-day is very 
much of his making. The first trouble came from Ultramontane 
advisers; but the downfall was the result of the King’s discredit- 
able liaison with “Lola Montes.” His successor, Maximilian, 
was weighted by bad health, but was on the whole a successful 
ruler, ‘The end of Ludwig II., who came to the throne in 
1864, was tragical in the extreme; but his situation all along 
had been such as to try the endurance of a much stronger 
man. Bavaria practically ceased to have an independent 
existence after 1870, but it seems to have been all the 
happier for the change. But the Munich which most people are 
interested in is the visible city, “home of beer and art,” as some 
scoffer has put it. To this Mr. Wadleigh devotes the greater 
part of his volume, one hundred and seventy-eight pages out 
of a total of two hundred and seventy-four. The subject receives 
a full treatment which the visitor to the Bavarian capital will find 
most useful. One appendix gives an account of places of interest 
in the neighbourhood, another is devoted to Oberammergau and 
the Passion Play (the village is about sixty miles distant), while 
between the two there is a notice of Benjamin Thompson, 
born at Woburn, Massachusetts, and created Count Rumford,— 
every one may not know that the town of Rumford is now 
Concord. 


Back to the Land. By “C*.” (Longmans and Co, 4s. 6d. net.) 
—The author describes the book as a “ Medley”; perhaps this 
should have roused our suspicions. It did not do so, however, and 
we tookit up and read a considerable part in the belief that we 
were going to hear something about small holdings. What we 
really did find was an amusing story of how the author was taken 
in time after time by house-agents. Now and then he diverges ; 
so he discourses on a declining birth-rate and the feeble-minded 
problem, and elsewhere on the family name of Dobney; but 
the main theme is how he went to one place after anothor, and 
did not find what he wanted. 


The Borough Polytechnic Institute. By Edric Bailey. (Elliot 
Stock. 6s. net.)—Mr. Edric Bailey relates things quorum pars magna 
Swit. The object of the Institute is “to provide technical and 





other instruction for young men and women by Evening Classes, 
and to encourage the formation of Clubs and Societies for 
Athletic and Recreative Purposes.” It has also opened day 
classes for the industrial education of boys and girls. Obviously 
it is doing something to fill up a great gap in our social and 
industrial system. It had in 1908-9 an income of something over 
£20,000, of which not quite a half is furnished by the London 
County Council, and the expenditure was the same. The work dons 
cannot be epitomised here, but we may safely say that it is wel] 
worth the cost. Mr. Sidney Webb has written an introduction, 
from which we gather, first, that the Institute owes more than can 
easily be said to the energy, unsparing exertion, and unstinted 
generosity of Mr. Bailey; and secondly, that it is largely and 
wisely helped by the London County Council. “From first to last 
the Governors of the Borough Polytechnic, under Mr. Bailey's 
inspiration, have worked in cordial harmony with the L.C.C....., 
From the first the L.C.C. has known how to secure co-ordination 
and supervision with the measure of control to which its generous 
subventions entitled it without insisting on rigid uniformity of 
type or on administration in matters of detail.” 


In the series of “ Little Guides” (Methuen and Co., 2s. 6d. net) 
we have The Channel Islands, by E. E. Bicknell. The traveller 
will find in it, we think, all that he can desire——We may mention 
at the same time, for the benefit of those who may be content to 
look for recreative travel in their own land, The Ruins of Fountains 
Abbey, by the Rev. A. W. Oxford (H. Frowde, 3s. 6d. net). Thera 
is no more interesting spot, of its kind, in the United Kingdom. 
Mr. Oxford has done his work thoroughly, incorporating in his 
volume (which is of very convenient size) the labours of 
Mr. W. H. St. John Hope and Mr. J. Arthur Reeves. It 
is a history of the building as well as a description of its 
present state. 

Nelson’s French Series—We have received four volumes of tho 
“Collection Nelson,” Publiée sous la Direction do Charles Sarolea 
(T. Nelson et Fils, Paris, London, &c., 1fr. 25c. per vol.) The 
four are Introduction & la Vie Dévote, par St. Frangois de Sales, 
Introduction par Henry Bordeaux; La Campagne de Russie, par 
Général Cte de Ségur, Introduction par le Vicomte E. M. de 
Vogiié; La Peau de Chagrin, Le Curé de Tours, Le Colonel Chabert, 
par Honoré de Balzac, Introduction par Henri Mazel ; and Lettres 
de mon Moulin, par Alphonse Daudct, Introduction par Charles 
Sarolea. The clear print, good paper, and charming white 
cloth binding of these little books make them a pleasure to 
handle. In every way Messrs. Nelson have made a notable 
departure, and one that should be widely appreciated in France. 
Remember, they are not providing French reprints for English 
readers, but boldly invading France and giving Frenchmen a 
better style of reprint than they have hitherto had any experienca 
of. We shall look forward to other examples of the issue with 
great interest. Let us hope that a selection of Napoleon’s letters, 
bulletins, and proclamations will be included. ‘The letters are 
often admirable reading, and the bulletins and proclamations most 
curious and impressive from the historical point of view. Several 
volumes will, we trust, be devoted to the admirable short stories 
of Balzac. 








(For Publications of the Week see p. 142.) 








LIBERTY & CO’S SUMMER SALE 


ENDS ON SATURDAY NEXT. 


THE SURPLUS SUMMER STOCKS OF 


DRESS & FURNISHING FABRICS 
AT BARGAIN PRICES. 


Illustrated Catalogue post-free. Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent St., London, 











BY SPECIAL Dents WATCHES AND CLOCKS 
Th da Pri d Gold Medal, F ‘0- 
APPOINTMENT British: Exhibition. |The only Grand Prize awarded 
iti i ‘0 tches, Clocks, ro- 
TO THE KING. eemetena, The only Gund gy aye for 
Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, and 
Ships’ Compasses. 
NEW CATALOGUE free on application. 
th t Westminster Clock, Bi 5 
PRaDE-ManK. 61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, E.G 
ACCIDENTS oF att KINDS, 
SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE CO. 
Capital WNP ald up 200,08 £1,000,000. Claims paid, £5,700,000. 
Paid up 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, A. Vian, Secretary. 
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ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrice: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £17,000,000. 


Chairman 


Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G&C.V.O. 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE, 


DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared 


by the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a 
time when it may be difficult to realise without loss. 


INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Incomes Tax is 
not payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which is 
devoted to the payment of annual premiums on an assurance on 
his life. Having regard to the amount of the Tax, this abate- 
ment (which is limited to one-sixth of the Assured’s income 
is an important advantage to Life Policy holders. 

Full particulars of all classee of Insurance, together with Proposal Forms 
and Statement of Accounts, may be had on application to any of the 


Company's Oilices or Agents, Applications for Agencies invited. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 





Witte wT T 
ALTERATIONS 
DECORATIONS 

DRAINAGE WORKS 
LOWEST PRICES 
BEST WORK AND MATERIALS 
ESTIMATES FREE 


W. WILLE TT 
SLOANE SQUARE, S.W. 
AND AT 
SOUTH KENSINGTON 
HAMPSTEAD 
AND 
BRIGHTON. 





The Decrepit Horse Traffic. 
THE 


R.S.P.C.A’S 727th CONVICTION. 


At Thames Police Court on Thursday, 21st July, 
A. H., a horse dealer, was convicted and fined £5 
and 21s. costs for travelling a horse in a lame 
and totaly unfit condition; it was being sent to 
the docks for shipment to the Continent. 


The Royal Socicty for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, which 
has for many years fought SINGLE-HANDED against the cruelties 
too often involved in this deplorable traffic, RECEIVES NO PART 
OF THE PENALTIES ARISING OUT OF SUCH PROSECU- 
TIONS. The Council, ther-fore, need every assistance to enable 
them to continue their work, which is both educational and 
— EDWARD G@. FAIRHOLME, 

105 Jermyn Street, S.W. Secretary. 


THE WINCFIELD TENNIS SMOKING MIXTURE. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


ROBERT LEWIS 
(Established 1789), 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 
20 ST. JAMES’ STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 


13s. per ib.—in 1ib,, Kib, and 4 ib Tins. 





Major Warter Wixerir.p writes :—" The Tobacco you have 
sent down is very good indeed; it is pronounced by all here 
as a delicious fragrant mixture,” 


TELEPHONE— 
3787 Gerrard, 


TELEGRAMS— 
Intimidad, London, 





“ The Original 
£ix-Cylinder— 


—and still 
the best.” 


3O h.p. 
SIX-CYLINDER NOISELESS 
NAPIER NAPIER 
NAPIER NAPIER 


Complete with side entrance touring body, £680 


A PERFECT TOWN CARRIAGE 
TOP SPEED : SILENT : ECONOMICAL 


Vide Royal Automobile Club Certificate 
awarded to 30 h.p. 6 cyl. Noiseless Napier, 
May 24th, 1910. 


S. F. EDGE, Ltd., 
BRITISH ° 14 New Burlington Street, « THREE YEARS’ 
BUILT. ° London, W. * GUARANTEE. 


HOME MISSIONS. 








The Additional Curates Society exists to 
help the Incumbents of poor and burdensome 
parishes to obtain the assistant Clergy they 
require, but cannot have without money 
assistance from outside their own neighbour- 
hoods. Its help is at present given to more 
than 1,000 parishes, and assists in maintaining 
1,300 additional Clergymen. 


Churchpeople who do not as yet subscribe to the A.C.S., 
and can afford to do so, are asked to accept this invitation 
and send a contribution to the Secretary (Canon Perit), 
14 Great Smith Street, Westminster. 





CAUTION. 


Tt has come to our knowledge that certain Hawkers have been 
selling goods in England as emanating from our Firm. As this 
representation is absolutely false, we would warn Customers 
against purchasing from these people. All our business is 
transacted direct from Belfast. No Agents employed. Write 
for Price-Lists and Samples, which we send Post-Free. 


MURPHY & ORR, 
Irish Linen and Lace House, BELFAST. 
Gents’ Shirts, Collars, and Cuffs made to order. Satisfaction assured. 


THOMAS & SONS, 


Sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers. 


Messrs. THOMAS & SONS, besides being 
well known as Breeches Makers, Sporting 
and Military Tailors, are also Makers of all 
other kinds of High-class Clothes for town 
or country wear, for which they employ 
a special staff of highly skilled workmen, 





The Cheapest House in the Trade for Genuine Linen Goods. 


32 BROOK STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
——<—- 


Adam (W. A.), Rus Divinum, and other Poems, cr 8vo 
Babbitt (I.), The New Laokoon, cr 8vo (Constable) net 5/0 
Bawden (If. H.), Principles of Pragmatism, er 8vo (Constable) net 6/0 
Beard (C. A.), American Government and Politics, cr 8yo (Macmillan) net 9/0 
Bell (W. B.), The Principles of Gynaecology, 8vo (Longmans) net 21/0 
Binns (C. F.), The Potter's Craft, er 8vo ..(Constable) net 
Bisland (E.), At the Sign of the Hobby. Horse, cr 8vo (Constable) net 
Brailsford (E. J.), The Spiritual Sense in Sacred Legend, cr 8vo (R. Culley) 
Button (H.), Flotsam and Jetsam, 8vo (Simpkin) net 
Chivers (C. ), The Paper of Lending Library Books, with Some Remarks on 
their Bindings, 4to (Truslove & Hanson) net 
Esdaile (P. C.), The Now Game Preserver's Journal, 4to (H. Cox) 
Fearenside (C. 8.), England sines the Revolution, cr 8vo ...............(Clive) 
Fernow (B. E.), The Care of Trees in Lawn, Street, and Park | (Boll) net 
Finberg (A. J.), Turner's Sketches and Drawings, my 8v0 (Methuen) net 
Gissing (A.), The Herdsm.n, er 8vo F. V. White) 
Haslette (J.), The Carven Ball, er 8vo (Disby & Long) 
Hibbert (F. A.), The Di siolution of the Monasteri ies, cr 8vo (I. Pitman) net 
Hill (J. M.), Cooking for Two, er 8vo (Unwin) net 
Hyde (J. D.), The Feet of the Years, cr 8vo .. (S. Paul) 
Ingram (J. H.), The True Chatterton, 8vo .... ...{Unwin) net 10/ 
Jay (Allen), Autobiography, 1831-1910, 8vo 
Kutter a ), Social Democracy : a Selection, cr 8vo ante i » 3 Press) net 
some (S.), The Girl from the Marsh Croft, er 8vo Bird) net 
eds (H.), Norwich Cathedral, Past and Present, cr 8vo.. “simpking net 
are an (A. M.), Wage- Earning Women, cr 8vo (Macmillan) net 
Mallock (W. H.), The Nation as a Business Firm, 8vo..... (Black) net 
Mathot (R. E.), Construction and Working of Internal Combustion 
Engines, 8vo ...... (Constable) net 
Medical Examination of ‘Schools and Se holars, ‘By (P. S. King) net 
Mercer (J. W.), The Calculus for Beginners, cr 8vo .. .(Camb, Univ. Press) 
Meredith (G.), Celt and Saxon, er Svo (Constable) 
Meyer (H. R.), The A B C of Commerce, 8vo (Simpkin) net 
Morris (J. E.), Great Britain and Ireland, er 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) 
Murison (W.), English Composition, er 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) net 
Percival (J.), Agricultural Bacteriology, 8vo (Duckworth) net 
Terry (A. C.), Problems of the Elementary School, cr 8vo ...(Appleton) net 
Philips (F. C.), The Matrimonial Country, and other Stories (F. V. White) 
Rawson (W. W. ), A Manual of Drawing, Part I., 4to (Longmans) 
Reynolds (Mrs. F.), The Idyll of an Idler, er 8vo. (Everett) 
Seager (H. R »s Social Insurance, cr 8vo “(Ma uc emillan) net 
Snowden (K.), Verity Lads, er 8v0 T. W. Laurie) 
Townsend (J. 8.), Theory of Ionization of Gases by Collision a ae net 
Trevena (J.), Written in the Rain, cr 8vo Mills & Boon) 
Usher (R. G.), The Reconstruction of the English Church, a vols. 8vo 
(Appleton) net 
- Laurie) 


en 


(Ouseley) net 2/6 


to Dron. 
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Verrall (A. ), The New Commandment, cr 8vo 
Wallis (A. F.), Slipped Moorings, cr Svo 
White (P.), The Lost Halo, er 8v0 


LAD 





Scale of Charges for Hdvertisements. 
——~>_—_. 


Ovrstpe Pacr (when available), Fourrrey Guineas, 
g £1212 0 pees eggaatdes 
Half-Page (Column) 6 6 O} Half Narrow Column. iin 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 0} Quarter Narrow Column 1 


Column, two-thirds width of page, 23 8 0 


CoMPANIEs, 
Outside Page £16 16 0O| Inside Page ........... gptocenpncedi 
Five Lines (45 Words) and underin broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1ls,a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch, 
Eroad column following “‘ Publications of the Week,” 15s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms: net, 





THE HORSE, CARRIAGE AND GENERAL’ 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


MOTOR-CAR, CARRIAGE AND HORSE, AND 
GENERAL INDEMNITY INSURANCE. , 


Chief Office : : 17 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 








GREEN and ABBOTT, 
473 Oxford Street, W. 


INSPECTION 
FURNISHING 
&c., 


CONNOISSEURS’ 

OF EXCLUSIVE 

FABRICS, WALLPAPERS, 
INVITED. 


Tel.: 8,500 Gerrard @ lines). 


Also 33 Davies Street, W. 


RITIS SH COL UM BIA. (To Old Brouheen _ Others. ™ 
Money may he profitably and securely invested in central city « erty, 
where judicious investment will returu from 10% to 30%,.—For full par- 
ticulars write to R. E. MACNAGHTEN (late Alexander & Macnaghten), 
‘Thirteenth Street, North Vancouver, B.C., Box 118, References: G. H, 
Hallam, Es4., “ Ortyzia,’’ Harrow-on-the- Hill, England; Rev. Hugh Hooper, 
St. St. John’s 8 Rec Pong N rth Vu ancouver, 








JOR SALE, Unique ‘COLLECTION of NAPOLEONIC 
RELICS, Autographs of Napoleon, Bonaparte Family, Marshals, 
Ministers of State, Enghsh and Continental Soldiers and Statesmen, &c. 
gg ! collected for the extra-illustration of Dr. Rose's ‘‘ Napoleon L.”’— 
Rey. E. BROOK-JACKSON, Holy Trinity Rectory, Edinbur; gh. 





{TN A r ‘IRST-C CLASS GIRLS’ SCHOOL a COM PAN ION- 
PUPIL is REQUIRED for a Girl of 18 who is reading Special History. 





Moderate fees as companionship is chief Bo —Full particulars from 
“A. B. C.,”" clo May, 29 John Street, Bedford w.c, 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED, 


OUNTY OF LONDOY,, 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL iCIL INVITES aay a for the 
position of ZOOLOGIST at the Horniman Museum, Forest Hill 

The salary will be £200 a year, rising to £250 by annual in 8 of £10, 
Candidates must be between 25 and 35 years of age at the date fixed for receiving 
applications. Preference will be given to Ge eae of a University Degree 
or other ———— qualification in Sei ~~ and Museum experience is desirable, 

The candidate appointed will be to take charge, under the contro] 
of the Curator of the Museum, of the Na Natural History Section, and to give 
occasional popular lectures on subjects connected therewith without extra 

payment. ire may also be required to assist the Curator in other directions, 

ap me ation must be made on the official form, to be obtained, together 
with conditions of the oe ‘ment, from the CLERK of the’ Council, 
County Hall, Spring Gardens, S to whom they must be returned not later 
than 11 a;m. on Tuesday, 20th September, 1910, All communications on the 
subject must be marked ‘‘ Zoologist ’’ on the envelope, and a stamped, addressed 
fvoiscap envelope must be enclosed. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be bg to be a disqualification 
for employment, L. GOMME, 

Clerk of a London County Council, 
County 7 , Sees Gardens, S.W., 


uly, 1910. 


ACCLES FIELD. 
COUNTY HIGH "SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

The GOVERNORS INVITE APPLICATIONS for the under-mentioned 

sitions, viz. :— 

EAD-MISTRESS.—Applicants must be Graduates of a University in the 
United Kingdom or — ~ ey qualifications, and must have had ex 
ence in a Secondary Fixed salary £120 per annum, with a capitation 
fee of £1 per Scholar a salary £275 per annum. Present number of 
Pupils in the School, 162. The Staff comprises 11 Assistant-Mistresses and 2 
Visiting Teachers. For those Candidates who desire copies of the applica. 
tion and testimonials will be sent to each Governor provided 20 copies are 
sent to me by the 28th inst. 

ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—One ASSISTANT FORM MISTRESS. Special 
subject, GEOGRAPHY. Candidates must be Graduates of a University ia 
the United Kingdom or hold equivalent qualifications. 

ONE ASSISTANT-MISTRESS for PHYSICAL TRAINING and GAMES, 

Commencing salary in each case £110 perannum. Subject to the approval 
of the Governors, these appointments will be in the power of the newly. 
appointed Head-Mistress. 

Successful applicants for each position will be required to commence duties 
in September next. 

Fult particulars and Forms of Application may be obtained from me on receipt 
of a stamped, addressed foolscap envelope, and must be returned duly com- 
pleted, together with copies of not more than 3 recent ceemeerunand by the 
wth instant. 

Canvassing directly or indirectly will be a disqualification. 

Higher Education Offices, Macclesfield, 8. LAWTON, 

14th July, 1910. Clerk to the Governors. 
rI\HREE ASSISTANT-MASTERS WANTED in October 
next for a Secondary School at Tanta, Egypt, belonging to the PRIVATE 

SOCIETY, as follows:—(a) TWO TEACHERS of ENGLISH and ENGLISH 

SUBJECTS (History, Geography, &c.); (6) TEACHER of SCIENCE (Experi- 

mental ee and Chemistry, &c.) Appointment under contract for two 

years. Salary £Eg.24) per annum (£20 = 19} £Eg.), payable in monthly 
instalments. Allowance for passage out to Egypt. Possibility of renewal of 
contract and rise of salary, —* to good result attained by pupils at the 

Public Examination, conducted by the Egyptian Ministry of Education. 

Candidates should not be less than 25 or over 30 years of age, should have 

robust constitution, and have taken a University Degree of Honours. They 

must have experience as teachers ; preference will be given to applicants who 
hold a Diploma in teaching. Four lessons daily on an average, Fridays only 
excepted. Summer vacation not less than three months.—Inquiries for further 
information, and application with full statements of qualifications (school, 
college, class of degree, experience in teaching), and accompanied by copies 
only of testimonials, should be addressed not later than August Ist, 1910, to 

IBRAHIM BEY FAHMY, Director and Inspector of Schools, Tanta. ‘Tanta 

is the third largest town in Egypt. Nice place to livein. Situated in the centre 

of the Delta on a fine canal. Several railway branches. Easily accessible from 

Cairo, Alexandria, and the rest of the Delta ‘large towns, 











(ounty BOROUGH OF HUDDERSFIELD. 
EDUCATION CO} COMMITTEE, 


WANTED :— 
(a) ENGLISH and DRAWING MISTRESS. 
(6) MODERN LANGUAGE MISTRESS, French and German, 
Games desirable. 
Salary in each case £100 to £110, according to experience and qualifications. 
Applications, with testimonials, to be sent to the undersigned on or before 
July 25th O. BALMFORTH, 
Education Offices, Huddersfield, Secretary of Education. 


_duly 16th, 1910, 


EST RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL 
MEXBOROUGH SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
WANTED, an 
Mathematics, and French on the Direct Method. Salary 


ASSISTANT-MASTER to teach English, Elementary 
to begin at £140. 
WANTED, an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS to take charge of Form I. and 
help with Kindergarten. Conversational French desirable. Salary to begin at 
not less than £100, 


WANTED, a MISTRESS to teach Domestic Subjects, Cookery, Laundry, 
and Needlework. Salary not less than £100, 


Application Forms may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, and must 
be returned to him not later than an July oth, 1910. 


KEFIELD GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


SENIOR CLASSICAL MASTER WAN WANTED; non-resident. Commencing 
salary £220. Oxford or Cambridge Graduate in First Clauss Honours essential. 
_ —App ly to the HEAD-MASTER, 


AKEFIELD GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—WANTED 
in September next, a LADY GRADUATE of some University, or 
with —— qui lifications, with previous experience, to TEACH BOYS 
in JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. Ages of boys 3-10. Non-resident; salary £120. 
—Applications to be sent in to me on or before 27th July. 
R. ERNEST LANGHORNE, 11 Market Street, Wakefield. 


TNNHE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN C 











COLLEGE 
FOR TRAINING LADIES AS CHILDREN’S NURSES. 
WANTED for August 24th, RESIDENT TECHNICAL TEACHER (Gentle 
woman) qualified in Laundry, Cookery, and Housewifery. ~ ~K ® salary 
£40.—Applications to be sent to the PRINCIPAL, 19 Wilmslow Road, Withing- 
ton, Manchester. 
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DVERTISER (41). 
pee, 0 ee 
Sen years’ socretari may siz youre Liverpool Bast india Merchant's ofice, 
Possesses financial and administrative ability. ; 
SEEKS ee <1 1 — wa Continent, 
Particulars and re ee clo Street's, 30 Cornhill, B.C. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD, 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secondary Training, and by 
the Cambri Syndicate. 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 

Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma, 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65, 
= ey py of ae! 24 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry, 

nere ig a rund. 








ee TA - ‘ rar . . 
7710 PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 

required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 


‘T. MARY'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
S F PADDINGTON, W. 
(University of London.) 
The WINTER SESSION will BEGIN on OCTOBER 3rd, 1910, when an 
ning Address will be given by Sir ArtuuR Conan Dor.e. 
he Medical School oceupies an exceptional position in the West End of 
London, and possesses & good Athletic Ground, | f 
The ENTIRE MEDICAL CURRICULUM is provided for the Degrees of 
the Universities, the Diplomas of M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., and the Government 
~dical Services. ; 
Mott ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £145 to £25, will be competed for 
in September. ee 
[ustrated Handbook on application to the DEAN. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 


r IN G’S Cc OLLEG E. 
COMPLETE COURSES of STUDY are arranged in the following Faculties 


for Degrees in the University of London. Students may also join for any of 
the subjects without taking the complete Course. Facilities for Research are 














ven. 
© PACULTY OF ARTS, including Secondary Teachers’ Training Course, Day 
Training College, and Oriental Studies, 

Division of Architecture, 

FACULTY OF SCIENCE.—(a) Natural Science Division, (Bn) Medical 
Science Division, (c) Bacteriological Department, (p) Public Health Depart- 


t. 
*PACULTY OF ENGINEERING.—Civil, Mechanical, and Electrical 


Enzineering. 


IN G’S CcCOLLEG E. 
THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 
A School of the University of London. Courses for Degrees in Theology, or 
for the Associateship of the Coliege. Day and Evening Classes, 


For full information and Prospectuses apply to the DEAN of the FACULTY; 
or to the SECRETARY, King’s College, Strand. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
‘the MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS on OCTOBER tth, 1910, The College 
repares Students for London Degrees in Science and Arts. TWELVE 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, from £50 to £60 a year, and several Bursaries 
of not more than £30, tenable for three years, will be offered for Competition 
in June, 1911, 
Por further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway College, 
Englefield Green, Surrey. 








nNwE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 


DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING OF WOMEN TEACHERS FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 
Recognised by the Board of Education, 


Vice-Chancellor of University and Principal of Training Department— 
Sir NATHAN BODINGTON, M.A., Litt.D., LL.D, 
Professor of Education—JAMES WELTON, M.A. 

Acting Head of the Department—Miss HANNAH ROBERTSON, B.A. 
Master of Method—W. P. WELPTON, B.Sc. 
Assistant-Lecturer—A. J. MONAHAN, M.A, 

A complete Course in the Theory and History of Education is given by the 
Professor and other members of the staff of the Education partment. 
For the practical work the Department works in connection with the Girls’ 
High Schools and other chief Secondary Schools of Leeds and neighbouring 
towns. Students must be Graduates of some University in the United 
Kingdom, or must have obtained such other academic qualifications as 
approved by the Senate. Fee for the Course, £15. 

For further particulars application should be made to the REGISTRAR of 
the University, Leeds, 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
St FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX, 
St. Felix School stands in tem acres of ground about a mile from the sea on 
the bracing Suffolk coast. 


BeOsADWATER HALL WORTHING, 
with Finishing Branch at 
2 LE PLEIN AIR, DIEPPE, 

Thorough and consecutive education. Mild climate. Large grounds. Special 
arrangements for Pupils from abroad.—Principals, The Misses TRITT IN, 
'‘KELLFIEL D, RIPON. 

h Head-Mistress—Miss F. YATE-LEE, M.A. 

(Cert. Student Girton College; Senior of St. Leonards School, St. Andrews.) 

Modern education. Splendid record of health, Large grounds, gravel soil. 

Two Scholarships awarded annually. 


( -UEENWOOD, EASTBOURN E-— 
Principals: Mise CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-fields 
and Rink, Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. 
{‘ARPFAX, HERE FOR D— 
/ HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for GIRLS on modern lines. Excellent educa- 
tion combined with all kinds of handiwork. Large garden. Inclusive fees. 
tate BEGINS SEPTEMBER 19th, Head-Mistress—Mrs, PAUL 
\ INCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS- 
ontee aa ont ote —— =o 7 built for School; 
erfect sanitation, e garden and playing-field. mnasium, sea-bathing 
riding, hockey, and all games. Re tion for Universities, Oxford and 
Cambridge Joint Board Examinations, Associated Board, &c. Seven Resident 
istresses, incnting, French and German; Visiting Masters.—LDlustrated 
Prospectus from tke Principal, Miss AGNES BOOTH. 
()UTDOoR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
‘ JRY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical ical. 
(Gold Medallist R.H.S, Exam., 1909, trained here.) G: MARAICHER 


SYSTEM, by Frenchman, Ca: ing, Bees, Preserving.—Princi . 
LILY HUGHES JONES, Maky PEERS, F.B.H,S, See Prospectus, ” 





























wT. MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, 
Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge Training College), 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebe) Union, 

@) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—STUDENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs. oye) Non-Resident, 24-30 gs, 

a year. SCHOOL, 24-30 gs. a year. KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 
A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’ House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 

Hyde Park, W., at 60 ge. a year. 








rIXHE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS, 

Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A, (London), Litt.D. (Dublin); Girton 
College, Cambridge ; Classical Tripos; late Vice-Principal of 8S. Mary's College, 
Paddington. 

A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The Course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate sang and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. mple opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in a ~~ inCambridge. Stadents 
are adinitted in January and in September. Fees £75 and £65,—Particulars as 
to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan fund may be 
obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, Cambridge Training College. 


YOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President— Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals—A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.8. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To Train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers. 

EALTH STUDENTS.—Ladics who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education, References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Viscount Gladstone, P.C., Hon, and Bev, E, Lyttelton, D.D.— 
Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recognised by the Board 
of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


\DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY BROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, (Dublin) 

(Late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Medizeval and Modern Languages Tripos), 

BOARDING HOUSE, No, 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School), House- 
Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 

Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H, KEELING, 
A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham, 


QT. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 


Principals—Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton College), and Miss POTTER, 


Home comforts combined with the Highest Educational Advantages, 
| INDHEAD. — GIRLS’ PREPARATORY HOME 
SCHOOL. Large playground and gardens. Opens September under 
the Misses EVERARD, 
Apply for Prospectus to R. BAGOT EVERARD (M.A, Oxon., late Principal 
Boys’ Preparatory School), Remenham, Hindhead. 
T. LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE — Thorough 
Education given to Gentlemen's Daughters, with Special Preparation for 
Examinations when desired. Principal, Miss BISHOP.—For Terms, informa- 
tion respecting Boarding, and other particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
23 Havelock Road, Hastings. 


TINE REV. B. BARING-GOULD, late Vicar of St. 

Michael's, Blackheath, desires to highly RECOMMEND a SCHOOL for 
the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. ome comforts, with highest educa- 
tional advantages on modern lines. Special facilities for the study of music and 
languages. Good field for . Excellent examination results.—For Pros- 
pectus apply PRINCIPAL, Mounthurst, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, Hampstead. 


{7 ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
rail from Liv Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 
the Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY as 
the School. Telephone: 381 Liscar@. ea z 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin, Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting, 
Pupils pre for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required. ealthy situation, Tennis, hockey,&e. 00°28 88 
| | Rebshetabateaneien. HENDON, MIDDLESEX, 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
SUMMER TERM, MAY Sap to JULY 26rn. 


EVERLEY HIGH SCHOOL, EAST YORKSHIRE, 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. : 

New School Buildings. Boarding-House under personal supervision of 

Head-Mistress, in 12 acres of grounds and playing-felds.—For Mlustrated 
Prospectus apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 

IRLS’ ENDOWED SCHOOL, 

SKIPTON, YORKSHIRE.—Boarding and School.— Head- Mistress: 

Mise BROADENS (Cambeiige), Mistert Tripos, M.A.Dublin (late of Newn- 

ees £13 Frospec 
































ham College). Boarding f term.—A tus, with full details and 
rr y be obtained on F lication to the SECRETARY, at the School, 





or to the Clerk to the Governors, RICHARD WILSON, Solicitor, Skipton. 
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OODARD SCHOOL 
8S. ANNE’S, ABBOTS BROMLEY. 

Public Church of England School for Gentlemen's Daughters at moderate 
fees. Separate boarding-houses ; beautiful country; pure bracing air; drill and 
games mistress ; extensive playing-fields. Preparation for University. Oxford 
and Cam aligns Joint Board Examinations. Music under the direction of Mr. 
ISIDORE COH Resident Art and Handicrafts Mistress. Trained Teacher 
Cooking and Needlework. Children recoived from seven years of age ; —— 
girls under special care of trained Nurse. a Mistress—Miss MAR A 
TICE, M.A. Dubin; Final Honours, Oxford Class I 


ft ARPENDEN HALL, HERTS. 

A HOME-SCHOOL for GIRLS. Numbers limited to 24. Thorough 
general education on modern lines, Fitted gymnasiwm ; Swedish drill every 
day; field for games. Fees guineas per annum.—Principal: Miss 
as GLISH (late Senior Mistress of Priors Field, God. alming). 








1 TAMMERERS ‘and all interested in the | subject should 
read a book by one who cured himself after suffering forty years. 
“STAMMERING, ITS TREATMENT, AND REMINISCENCES OF A 
STAMMERER,”  post-free. — B. BEASLEY, Dept. B, 
Willes ec ten Lane, , Brondesbury, N.W. 


1) XCELLENT CHILD'S PONY FOR SALE.—Bright 

bay, height 12:1. Very good tempered, and very quiet to ride or drive. 

1) 4, not mind motors or Sram, Has. been ridden by small boy. All 
particulars on 4 —‘¥. S.,” Sutton Court, Pensford, Bristol. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scienti Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, te: iching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, Se hool House. 


Pus LEYS SCHOOL, RID 


Tarrangower, 











CAMBRIDGE. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS TERMLY. 


shools Year- Book, or more fully from the | BURSA’ AR. _ 


_ Parti culars in Public Se 


PSWICH SCHOOL. 
Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A. (late Assistant-Master Rugby School). 
Preparation for University, Army and Navy, and professional careers, 
Inclusive fees for Board and Tuition from £61 10s, 
For prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, Ipswich. 


{ COLLEGE. 

4 Presi ‘lent——THE DUKE OF DE VONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F. S. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Clas s. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and tives courts, swimming-bath, kc, Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational : 
aimsat developing physique, intellect, and character, Thorough education 

on modern lines from 6 yrs. upwards, preparing without break for Universities 
and Professions. Handicrafts well taught. Bracing air, model buildings. 
Expert care of delicate boys.— Principal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A, Oxon. 


Qvrron VALENCE SCH \L, KENT.—This old first- 





OOL, KENT. 
grade Public School is being reor: zanieed and much enlarged to accom- 
modate 200 boys of 10-19 years of age. New School buildings completely 
equip; ¢1 in every r rt, and two new boarding-houses of the latest and best 
type, aro being pr prided at a cost of £2 5,000, The situation healthy and 
delightiul.—Apy tm to Head-Master, Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, M.A, 


R* DAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master—G.  - A. OSBORNE, M.A, 


a For further particulars anply to HEAD-MASTER. 
LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE, 


Healthily situated near the Moors, Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities. NEXT TERM WLLL BEGIN on THURSDAY, September 15th, 1910, 
Head-M; uster— Cc. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 


QAkuam SCHOOL. 


A PREPARATORY HOUSE, ate designed for a limited number of 
BOYS, will be OPENED in SEPTEMBER. 
_ Partie ulars from the HEA D- MAS TER R, Se shool | House, Oakham, Reet. 


LAN DOVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 
Public School, Moderate fees, Healthy country, Scholarship Examination 
at Private Schools in March, 
WwW arden—Rev. W. Ww. POOL E HUGHES, M. A. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERS 
(2} hours from London.) 
Endowed Public School at moderate cost. Scholarships and leaving Exhibi- 
tions. Separate Junior House for boys under 12. 
D. E, NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. _ 


TEN ‘STABLE SCHOOL.—Built 1888. Fine buildings. 

Healthy site, 500 ft. above sea. Fully equipped science laboratories. 
Swimming-bath. Ten acres playing-fields, Cadet corps. Miniature range 
Gymuasium. University Scholarships won. School House (dormitories), £50; 
Ashton Lodge (separate bedrooms), Mr, zn E. APTHORP, £60 per annum, 
inclusive fees.—Apply to Head- Master, L. | _R. THI THRING, _M. A. 


TTR AMOWGAYT T BSBSOHOOL, 
KENDAL, WESTMORLAND. 
Head-Master: WILFRED SESSIONS, B.Se. 
This School has doubled itself in the last few years, 
Terms, 60 to 70 guineas, 
Fully illustrated Prospectus on application. 


S HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, chool, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
ticulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 


fouse, Sherb orne. 
dis: REV. P. Kk. RAYNOR, M.A., formerly Assistant- 
Master at Marlborough and Wellington, late Head-Master of Ipswich 
School, RECEIVES THREE PUPILS to prepare for the University or Pro- 
{casionus.—Tingzewick Rectory, Buckingham, 


M\HE AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL, SELLIN DGE, 

KENT.—Preparatory for Wye and other Agric. Colleges. Sound educa- 
tion based on Agric. and Hort. subjects. Agriculture, Gardening, Fruit-growing, 
Bee-heepi ns, Carpentry, FRENCH GARDENING, &c., as well as ordinary 
Bebool subjects. ealthy, open-air life.—F,. JENKINS, B. A. Cantab. , Wye, Kent. Kent. 


A Stetcclee Feet COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 














Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
ntry, Liding, and Shooting taught, Open-air life for delicate boys, 





~ aa. 
NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
H.M.S, ‘WORCESTER.’ 


Established 1862, Ino a2, Incorporated 1893, 


Chairman—Sir THOMAS SUTHERLAND, G.C.M.G., LL.D, 
Vice-Chairman—Admiral the Hon. Sir EDMUND FREMANTLE. G, CB, 


C.M.G. 
Captain ae meeneaineme, | WILSON-BARKER, B.N.R., F BSE, 
Head-Master—F, S. ORME, M.A. (Emm. Coll., Camb.) 


The Ship is anchored in the Thames o off Greenhithe, in one of the most 
healthy reaches of the River. 

The College is devoted more particularly to the education of ouths 
intending to become OFFICERS in the MERCANTILE MARINE. 
over 3,000 Cadets have been passed out as duly qualified in that . it 
At the same time an excellent system of GENERAL EDUCATION & 


carried out, 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 22np, 
ga eptante terms.—For Illustrated Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, 


2 Mark Lane, London, E.C. 
OLLAR INSTITUTION, N.B. 
Head-Master—CHARLES 8S. DOUGALL, M.A. 
The NEW SESSION BEGINS on THURSDAY, Ist September, 1910, 
Complete High School Education at moderate cost. Special Classes for 
University, Civil Service, and my Examinations. Extensive grounds; 
beautiful and healthy situation. 

Illustrated Prospectus, with List of Boarding-Houses, on application to thy 
HEAD-MASTER, or to THOS. J. YOUNG, Secretary. 

SCHOOL 


EIGHTON . K 


PAR 
NEAR EEADING, 


(PaAMEs 





Public School for Boys from 12 to 19. Forty-five acres of park and playi 

fields; swimming-bath, laboratories, &c. . eee 
For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 

information, apply to the Head- Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School, 


JOCKLINGTON SCHOOL, E. YORKS, 


Rich Foundation. Fees £55. Large number of Scholurships and Exhibitions 
tenable at Oxford, Cambridge, and else where, ranging from £9 for five years 
to £25 for four years, Valuable Scholarships tenable at the School. A large 
sum is being spent in bringing the School up to modern requirements, 

Yor particulars apply to G. H. KEETON, M.A., Head Master Elect, Sixth 

Form Master, Fettes College, Edinburgh. 


FyPsowt COLLEGE. —Preparation. for Universities, Navy, 

Army, Medical, and other careers, Classical and Modern sides; 
separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March, Valuable 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and 
Biological Laboratories and the new Gymnasium and Music 1s are now 
open.—Apply, The BURSAR. 

JRIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 

_ M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, assisted by Cambridge Honour 
Men, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Boys 16 to 18 preferred, 
bracing climate, large grounds, Parochial Debating Society. 
Examinations, F rench, German. Home life ; ;e eflic tient supervision. 





Beautiful country, 
University 


FOREIGN. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, | DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Drossmaking, 
Direct service twice daily with England. —Apply to Miss CUNNICE, Dieppe. _ 


EAR PARIS (on high ground). 

HOME LIFE for FIFTEEN GIRLS ATTENDING FRENCH 
DAILY CLASSES. Parisian Professors.—Miss SHAND, 19 Avenue Victor 
Hugo, Chatou (S.-et-O.) 


ARIS. —Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to Study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors, Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Rue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 


| gg Martyami,” 43 Rue Ranelagh.—Mademoiselle 

BARRIER and Miss LAWRENCE RECEIVE YOUNG GIRLS who 
wish to continue their education abroad. Every opportunity for acquiring 
conversational French. Excellent Professors for Music, Art Classes, Millinery, 
Cooking, &e. A party of Girls will leave London September 28th. 


OULOGNE MUNICIPAL COLLEGE (Boys).—Modern 
improvements; grounds 7 acres. Practical French professional ot 
commercial training; diplomas officially delivered. Fees, 32 guineas pet 
annum; reduction for brothers, or when sister attends Girls’ College.—Write 
for Illustrated Prospectus, M. BARLET, Head-Master. 


IRENCH LESSONS.—PARIS.—The WIDOW of Pastor 
LALOT RECEIVES a few PAYING GUESTS wanting to find 
pleasant home in Paris and to learn the French Language.—Address, 61 Rue 


de Vaugirard, close to » the Luxembourg Palace and Gi irdens. 


OOD FRENCH PRIVATE FAMILY OFFERS “to 

Young Girl leaving school COMFORTABLE HOME, near Bois 
Boulogne; healthy situation, bath, electricity; French lessons, music or others 
if desired ; chaperonage, motherly care. Moderate terms. High st references 
given and required. —Mme. HUGREL, 52 Rue Sablonville, Paris-Ne nilly. 




















AUSANNE (AVENUE BERGIERES).—PENSION NAT 
DE JEUNES FILLES, MMES, MARTIN.—Etude approfondie du 
Francais, Allemand, Musique, Peinture. Confort moderne, vie e famille. 








N TADAME DE CHATAUNE’S HOME-SCHOOL for 
GIRLS, 3 Ave. des Chalets, Passy, Paris, near Bois.—For information 
address Vicomtesse A. DE CHATAU NES 1 LA PALICE. 


USSELDORF- ON-RHINE, , 21 Goltsteinstr—EDU CA- 
TIONAL ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG LADIES, conducted on 
Evangelical principles by Fraulein NEUHAUS. Every home comfort, Beautiful 
and healthy situation. Special facilities for acquiring German, Frenc h, Italian, 
Music, and Painting, Est. 1872. Excellent references in England and Scotland. 


Escort provided. 
IESBADEN, Adolfsallee 37.—FINISHING - HOME 
for DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. Special opportunity for 
acquiring Languages and Music. Excellent references. Terms £10 pro ™ 


Miss DE BRUYN will be in town in September. 


, myn 

ANOVER BOARDING SCHOOL for YOUNG 

GENTLEMEN, HARTWIGST "RASSE 4a, HANOVER.—Princ:pal: 

JAMES GRAY, B.A. (Lond.), F.E.1.S. Prepares for ali BP xaminations 

Individual tuition. 5 cially recommended by English Church Comu-tiee 
German household, Highest references. Prospectuses irce. 
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geste s* COURSE 8. 


INTERNATIONAL GUILD, 
6 Rue de la Sorbonne, Paris, 





JULY, AUGUST, SEPTEMBER, 
CONVERSATION, GRAMMAR, FRENCH HISTORY 
and LITERATURE, 





PHONETICS, 














—_— ea 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


pvuOoO ATION. 

1) Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational estabiishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
26 Sackville Street, London, W. 


GCHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
b 





BOYS and GIRLS, 
Mesers. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free ef charge) prospectuses and full iculars of 
reliable and highly recommended establishments. hen writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 
PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1909. 1,176 pp., 
red cloth, 2e.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 
J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


({CHOOLS and TUTORS. 
S Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 
fees, &c.) to 
, Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 

who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and ahocell, many of which they 
have personally inspected 


162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. _ 


YOMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 

of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 

only recommend Schools personally visited. Publishers of THE 

SCHOLASTIC GUIDE, Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, 

Introduced, THE SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs, 

Poce: (Cantab.) and Browyxge (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, W., 
Telephone: 1567 GerRrarD. 


lo INVALIDS.—A LIST OF MEDICAL MEN 

_ RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 
the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars.—MEDICAL, &c., 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Strect, Trafalgar Square, W.C, Telegraphic 
Address: “ Triform, London,” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 





| aeeeaaninatel OF OLD JAPANESE SCREENS, 
4 NOW on VIEW at the 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS’ GALLERIES, 
SUFFOLK STREET, PALL MALL, 
OPEN DAILY, from 10 till 6, 


JAPANESE COLOUR PRINTS and DRAWINGS. 
. Choice examples of the best Artists. Moderate prices, 


nspection invited. 
C, and E, BROWN, Antiquarian Booksellers, 119 Queen’s Road, Bayswater. 





HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


ANGO DI BATTAGLIA (Volcanic Mud) at the 

ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH, Also Raths, 
Douches, Packs, Inhalations, Massage, Electricity. Bathrooms accessible by 
Lift from Bedroom floors. Resident nurses and attendants, 


At BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
i Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity, Resident physician (M.D.) 


| ARTMOOR.—Boarding in Private House. Lovely 

situation 800 feet above the sea level, close to moors. Private 
sitting-rooms if required, Meals served in dining-room at separate tables, 
Stabling or motor-car room.—Apply, ‘‘CANTAB.,” Middlecott, Lisington, 
Newton Abbot, 8S. Devon, 














SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


fhe R.M.S. ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE,’ of the Union Castle Line (the only Larze 
Steamer 100 Al at Lloyd's Entirely Devoted to Pleasure Cruises), is chartered 


or 
oe s—NORWEGIAN FJORDS CRUISES. 
ILY 301Tx, 
£18 1%s.—ST. PETERSBURG (for Moscow , STOCKHOLM, COPEN- 
HAGEN, LUBECK, DANZIG, a, AUGUST lores ‘ 
CRUISING CO., Ltd., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


\ ISS BISHOP’S Private Socra, Tovurs.— 
+ Angcust 10th, The RHINE, its famous Towns and beautiful Valleys. 
September ist, Historic Castles and Abbeys of TOURAINE, October, ITALY’S 
great Cities. Spring, ALGERIA and TUNISIA. 

___ Programmes from Miss BISHOP, 117 Croydon Road, Anerley, London. 














TYPEWRITING. 
(TYPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


__ Lowest rates for best work. 
General MSS. Plays. Carbon copies. Duplicating. 
Accnracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials, 
bee NORA DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, Ilford, Eseex. 





A r T + . . . 
{XPERT TYPEWRITING by Lady: Literary, Scientific, 
ea or Dramatic Work accurately and promptly executed, Ordinary MSS., 
Note, ,000 words, Carbon duplicates, 3d. Roneo duplicating for Testimonials, 
W ces, Circulars, &c. Punctuation, paragraphing, and correction if require’. 
ell-known authors’ references.—HILDITC 


» 18 Red Lion St., Holborn, W.C. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


ORKERS AND WORK.—CENTRAL BUREAU 

FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 9 Southampton Street, 

Holborn, W.C. Established 10 years, Tel.: 4858 Central, Well-Educated, 

Trained, and Seto Workers supplied. Advice on TRAINING a 

Speciality, INFORMATION gladly given on every branch of employment.— 
Apply 8 TARY. 


UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
75 Licensed Inns, Ask for List and Report. 


P.R.H.A., BROADWAY CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER. _ 


PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 

—A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 

erected and 6 for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 

pupestenae’ ical and Nursing treatment, Farming and Gardening. 

Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


USTLESS SCHOOLS.—Use “ Florigene” (Regd.) 

on all floors and linocleums v early in each vacation (3 times a year) 

for laying the dust and dirt, not only during each sweeping, but also through- 

out all the intervals—which is of ter hygienic importance.—Send for 

iculars, medical reports, &c., to e “DUST-ALLAYER” CO., 165 Queen 

ictoria St., London, E.C. (Govt. Contractors.) 

LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 

Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 

firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833. Bankers: Capital and Counties, 

LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 

Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 

manufacturers, Mesers. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 

forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made,—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 

Street, London. Est. 100 years, 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied by 
order to his Majesty the King at Sandringham. Guaranteed by FE. 
Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, 189s, 
Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D, 
—Tins 1/3, 2/3, 46.—HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Rd., Sheffield. 


Mic ‘AT ONCE.—Our Music by Mail Department 
We 




















ensures promptness, correctness, and economy. Immense Stock, 
y postage. Any publication, British or Foreign, mostly by return, 
Catalogues FREE. MURDOCH'S MUSIC STORES, 463 Oxford Street, W.; 

City Showrooms: Hatton House, Hatton Garden, E.C.; and Branches. 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 

PURCHASED or LOANS ted thereon by 
The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lavcaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited: 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


———_ 


INVESTED FUNDS.......£75,000,000. 
THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation), 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the morai and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Dofence. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 


£ «s. a. 2.4.4, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents 25 0 6 | members ooo oe « 1010 0 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidenta 5 0 0} Associates, with Literature 
Members ons 1 1 0| and Journal ... 5 0 


The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, &.W. 


HELP 


THE GREAT NORTHERN 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL, 
HOLLOWAY, N., 

DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, AND LEGACIES. 
LEWIS H. GLENTON-KERR, Secretary. 











Impaired Digestion 


Diet yourself. Choose a food which is casily digested, 
nourishing, and palatable. Milk and whole wheat are 
the staple ingredients of the perfect diet. ‘* Allenburys’’ 
Diet is a combination of both in a partially predigested 
form, and is delicious to take. t gives tone to the 
whole system. Made ina minute—just add boiling water, 


Large Sample sent on receipt of 3d. stamps. 


The “ Allenburys” DIET 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard 6treet, London. 


NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
Yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 








or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. By post, Is, 9d, 
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The LIST of APPLICATIONS will be OPENED on MONDAY, July 25th, 1910, and will be CLOSED on or before WEDNESDAY, July 27th, 1919, 


PARENT COMPANY. 


A Copy of this Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies, 


THE CONSOLIDATED FINANCE CORPORATION, LT), 


CORPORATED UNDEB THE COMPANIES (CONSOLIDATION) ACT, 1908.) 


CAPITAL = = = «= 


£200,000. 


Divided into 200,000 Shares of £1 each, 


Of which 45,000 Shares are reserved for future issue and are under option (15,000 at 25s. per Share, 15,000 at 30s. per Share, 10,000 at 35s. per Share and 5,0 
40s. per Share), 5,000 Shares will be reserved for issue under the terms of the Agreement below mentioned, and there are ° wwe 
Now offered for Subscription at par 149,993 SHARES AT £1 EACH. 
Payable: 1s, per Share on application, 4s, per Share on allotment, and the balance of 15s, per Share as and when required in Calls of not more than ba, 
Share each, at intervals of not less than one month, Applicants have the option of paying up in full on allotment, and will be allowed 6d. per Share intense 





DIRECTORS. 
SIR ROBERT HAY DRUMMOND-HAY, C.M.G. (Director Lobito, Benguella 
& Catumbolla Electric Light & Power Co., Limited), Chelston, Torquay. 
SIR THOMAS BROOKE-HITCHING (Chairman West London & Provincial 
lectric Supply Co., Limited), 19 Cavendish Square, W. 
ELLIS PARKE! (Diverter Chatfers Gold Mining Co., Limited), Broad Street 
ouse, London, E.C. 
DANIEL GEORGE COLLINS, C.C. (Director Russian Oil Lands, Limited), 
118 Newgate Street, London, E.C., Merchant. 
HENRY FREDERICK LEWIS, M.I.E.E. (Chairman The Industries Conver- 
sion and Finance Corporation, Limited), 10 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
CHARLES ARCHIBALD HENDERSON (Director The St. Austell China Clay 
Works, Limited), Mountfield, Walton-on-Thames, Engineer. 


This Company has been formed to act as an Issuing House of Joint Stock 
Company enterprises, and particularly with the object of undertaking the 
transactions commonly undertaken by Wisanciere, Promoters, Concessionaires, 
Underwriters and Contractors, and with the other objects set forth in the 
Memorandum of Association. 

There are from time to time in the financial world cycles of activity, subh as 
the recent rubber and oil booms, when issuing houses possessed of ample 
resources and expert knowledge are enabled by prompt and careful action to 
secure substantial and even phenomenal profits. 

It is the general opinion that, for some time to come, markets will continue 
to be good. ‘The Directors consider, therefore, that the present is most oppor- 
tune for the establishment of a finance Company of the nature of this Corpor- 
ation, which will not only reap the benefit of enterprises and investments 
carefully selected and made in active times, but, in addition, will be able, by 
reason of its strong financial position, to take advantage of the opportunities 
afforded for making profits owing to periods of depression. 

DIRECTION OF COMPANY.—The Company will be under the direction of 
an experienced Board, several members of which have been associated with 
recent issues which have been so successful that, in each case, underwriters 
have not only been relieved of liability, but have secured immediate substantial 

rofits. The result of this suecess has m that numerous offers of other 

usiness of a profitable character have been received, and it is with the view of 
utilising in connection with them the facilities possessed by the Directors that 
this Company has been formed. 

BUSINESS ON OFFER.—Among the businesses on offer—the number of 
which is increasing daily—may be mentioned the following, which are being 
investigated, in order that, if accepted, they may be dealt with immediately as 
suitable opportunities present themselves. 

RUBBER ESTATE, JAVA. 

The acquisition, with a view to its resale to a Company to be formed, of an 
important producing Rubber Estate situated in Java, comprising 5,000 acres or 
"hhercabouts, planted as follows :— 

216 Ficus Elastica Rubber Trees 1 ° years old, 


1 

1 

fi 

85,631 Liberia Coflee. 


11,742 Robusta Coffee. 1,197 
ESTIMATED PRODUCTION 


” 
12 planted 1910. 
136,510 Kapok Trees, 2,672 Cocoa Trees, 
Coco Trees. 
AND PROFIT. «~~ and 
Coffee. OCOa. 
! 77,000 1910, FI. 41,000 Fl. 4,500 
oe 80 4 52,0001bs, ,, 93,600 1911. ,, 45,000 ,, 4,500 
a ee ee 60,000Ibs. ,, 108,000 1912. ,, 50,000 ,, 4,500 
It will be noted that the above estimate is stated in florins. Taking the florin 
at the value of Is. 8d., the net profit on the Rubber production is estimated on 
the moderate basis of 38. per 1b. From all products the estimated net profits 
for the three years 1910, 1911, and 1912 are £35,675, which show an average net 
yearly profit of £11,891, In the following years the yield should be much 


greater. 
RUBBER ESTATE, BURMA. 
The formation of a Company for the acquisition and working of a Rubber 
Estate in Burma, comprising 2,740 acres or thereabouts, planted with about 
2,200 trees, of which 20,000 are fit for tapping. 
TIMBER AND MINING CONCESSIONS, BRITISH GUIANA. 

An option to form a Company for the purpose of acquiring certain important 
roperties and concessions in British Guiana, comprising, among others, the 
ollowing :— 

(1) A valuable Timber Concession of 19,200 acres. It is stated in the report 
that there are few large forests left in the world which will exceed those 
of British Guiana in the stand of timber, which averages 20,000 ft. per 
acre. It is proposed as the timber is cleared to plant Para Rubber Trees 
which are estimated, in five years, to return a gross annual income of 
$45,000 for every 100 acres. (2) 10 mining claims. (3) A mining con- 
cession comprising 41 mining claims, or 720 acres, including a mine 
developed to a depth of 300 ft., and fully equipped with modern plant, 
having produced within a few years gold quartz ore of a gross value of 
about 31,000,000, out of which bullion to the amount of about $750,000 has 
been extracted. 

OIL PROPERTY, CALIFORNIA. 
The acquisition, with a view to its re-sale to a Company to be formed, of an 
important Oil property situated in California, 
CHINA CLAY PROPERTY. 
The acquisition, for the like purposes, of a valuable property, producing China- 
Clay of high quality, equipped with modern plant ond machinery, 
FREEHOLD ESTATE. 

The acquisition for the like purposes—the negotiations for which have been in 
rogress for several months—of a large freehold estate in England, suitable for 
he erection of a town on modern plans. In connection with this Estate it will 

be necessary to form subsidiary Companies for the supply of water, gas and 


electricity. 
RUSSIAN OIL. 

The underwriting and participating in the flotation profits of important 
proved Oil-bearing properties in Russia. 

souTH AFRICAN GOLD CLAIMS. 

The acquisition, with a view to their re-sale to a Company to be formed, of 
110 gold-mining claims in South Africa, favourably situated for economical 
working, on which have been sunk several trial shafts, varying in depth from 
15 to 100 feet, from which samples of payable ore have been taken. 

An exhaustive examination, where necessary under the guidance of experts 
and professional firms of proved experience and stanling, will be made by the 
Directors of all businesses placed before them, in order that only those likely 
to prove the most profitable may be select The detailed results of such 
investigation, when placed before the public, cannot fail to attract discrimina- 
ting investors. A feeling of confidence will thus be promoted, the outcome of 
which should be a following sufficient to ensure an increasing number of 
successful issues being made by the Company. 


Rubber. 


910. Florin 1.80 net per Ib, 42,900Ibs, Fl. 
1. 


THE CAPITAL & COUNTIES BANK. LIMITED 3 
lb ueen Vi i 
London, E.C., and Head Office and Branches. e tctoris Stra, 
THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, LIMITED, 62 
E.C. ; Head Office, Edinburgh, and Branches in Scotland. 
THE NATIONAL BANK, LTD., 34 College Green, Dublin, & Branches in Treland, 
BROKERS—MORGAN. & METCALF, Bartholomew House and Sy 


Exchange, London, E.C. 
SOLICITORS—BRUCE MILLAR & CO., 704 Basinghall Street, London, Ep 
AUDITORS—MAURICE JENKS, NYE, & CO., Chartered’ Accounta:, 
6 Old Jewry, London, E.C. * 
CRETARY (pro tem.) AND REGISTERED OFFICES, 


Lombard Street, 


8E 
"_| JAMES GOLDING, SPENCER HOUSE, SOUTH PLACE, LONDON, E¢ 
ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. a 





In view of the business on offer this Company will, unlike so many (yp. 
panies formed with similar objects, be able to start operations immediately 

PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS.—The profits to be derived from any one 4 
theabove-mentioned businesses should be sufficient to pay a handsome divides 
upon the entire present issue of the Company's capital. It is contidentiy 
anticipated that, as a consequence of the advanced stage of some of them, thy 
Directors will be enabled to declare an interim dividend at an early date, ' 

UNDERWRITING.—A prominent feature of the Company's operations wij 
be the underwriting of issues of capital for public subscription. i 

SPECIAL PRIVILEGES.—It is proposed, where practicable, to secure fo 
the Shareholdersa preference in underwriting or subscribing for Shares in issue 
in which this Company may from time to time become interested. The Share. 
holders, consequently, will be placed in a position to make profits additiona} t 
those to which they will be entitled in respect of their hol lings. 

SECURITY FOR INVESTMENT.—The Shareholders will also have the 
advantage (gained by the distribution of their interests over the Shares of , 
number of carefully selected Companies) of securing for their capital a much 
safer and more lucrative investment than would be possible if they, personal! 
were to acquire Shares in different Companies. In addition to this they wl 
be enabled to participate in financial transactions which, as a rule, are not open 
to the private investor. 

INTEREST IN SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES.—The Directors propose that 
the Company shall retain a substantial proprietary interest in any Companies 
which it may form, so that in addition to any immediate cash profit to le 
derived from this source the Shareholders may with confidence look forward to 
receiving from it permanent and increasingly large dividends. 

WORKING CAPITAL.—The whole of the proceeds of the present issue, after 
payment of the preliminary expenses, underwriting commission and brokerage, 
will be available for working capital. ; 

The business of the Company and its chief sources of profit may be briety 
summarised by the following :— 

(1) Acting as an Issuing House of securities of approved undertakings, and in 
the introduction of securities on the principal Stock Exchanges and 
Bourses, and in establishing or assisting in establishing markets therefor, 
Underwriting or guaranteeing issues of capital before their offer for 
subscription. 

The purchase and resale of interests in or options on Oil, Timber, Rubber 

and Mineral bearing properties and Concessions, Real Estate ani 

Industrial undertakings. 

The temporary provision of the purchase deposits, and expenses of the 

formation, yncorporation, and flotation of Companies, and of prospecting, 

expert examination, testing by trial borings or sinkings, or exploration of 
roperties possessing promising features. 

‘he financing, acquisition, development and re-sale of freehold estates, and 
in particular the carrying out of 'Town Planning proposals in England and 
elsewhere. 

(6) The acquisition, by purchase or option, ard the re-sale of shares of 
romising ventures, and those in respect of which special information has 
een obtained. 

(7) Making advances on the Shares, Securities or uncalled Capital of 

established undertakings. 

(8) Advancing Capital for providing “contango” facilities on the Stock 

Exchange for Shares of approved Companies. 

The minimum subscription fixed by the Articles of Association upon which 
the Directors may proceed to allotment is 20 per cent. of the Shares now offered 
for subscription. 

Mr. Henry Frederick Lewis, one of the Directors, is the holder of Fifty Shares 
out of a total issued capital of 20,107 Shares in the Industries Conversion ani 
Finance Corporation, Limited. 

The preliminary expenses, excluding underwriting commissions, are estimated 
not to exceed £5,000 and will be paid by the Company. 

The Company will pay a commission of 6d. per Share to Brokers upon Shares 
allotted to applicants on forms bearing brokers’ stamp or other means of 
identification. 

A copy of the Memorandum and Articles of Association, together with the 
originals of the above contracts, can be seen at the offices of the Solicitors of the 
Company, on any day on which the subscription list is opened between the 
hours of 10 a.m, and 4 p.m. 

Where the whole of the Shares applied forare not allotted, the surplus of the 
deposit will be applied to the reduction of the amount due on allotment. ln 
cases where no 2 wee | is made the deposit will be returned in full. 
Applications for Shares must be made on the accompanying form and sent 
with a deposit of 1s. per Share direct to the Company's Bankers. 

It is intended in due course to apply to the Committee of the London Stock 
Exchange for a settlement in the Company's Shares. 

Furthur prospectuses and forms of application can be obtained of the Com 
pany’s Bankers (the Capital and Counties Bank, Limited, 35 Queen Victoma 
Street, London, E.C., and Head Office and Branches; the Commercial Bank of 
Scotland, Limited, 62 Lombard Street, E.C., Head Office, Edinburgh, and 
Branches in Scotland; and of the National Bank, Limited, 34 College Green, 
Dublin, and Branches in Ireland), Brokers, Solicitors, Auditors, and at tue 
Offices of the Company. Dated the 20th day of July, 1910. 


— 


(2) 
G 


(4) 


(5) 


FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 

TO the Directors of 

THE CONSOLIDATED FINANCE CORPORATION, LIMITED, 

Spencer House, South Place, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C 
Gentlemen,—I (We) enclose you the sum of £ being a deposit 

of 1s. Od. per Share on.....................Shares of £1 each in the above-named Com- 

pany. I (We) hereby request that you will allot me (us) that number of Shares 

upon the terms of the full filed Prospectus of the Company, dated July 2th, 

1910, and of its Memorandum and Articles of Association, and I (we) agree & 

accept such Shares or less number that may be allotted to me (us). 

Name (in full)............ccesseseeee isieeaniniedl iinitinieiaiaiieat ecbeanetemane . 

(Mr., Mrs., or Miss) 

Srctm ADDRESS. ................00-se.csccceseeess 

PROFESSION OR OCCUPATIO 

USUAL SIGNATURE 

(Please write distinctly.) 








If you desire to pay in full on allotment please sign here. 
SIGNATURE 
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ste Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock 
A Complete “: Companies, which states :— ” 
i PEN on MONDAY, the 25th day of Ju'y, 1910, and 
Th SSE on Or before FRIDAY, the 29th day of July, 1910, for 
London, and 30th for Country. 


METALITE LIMITED. 


(Incorporated under the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908.) 
CAPITAL - - - - £500,900, 
Divided into 500,000 Shares of £1 each. 
Issue of 380,000 Shares of £1 each, 
Which are offered for Subscription at par, payable as follows: 


2s. per Share on Application; 3s. per Share on Allotment; 
5s. per Share one month after Allotment ; 
And the balance as and when required, 
The Shares may be paid up in full on or at any time after allotment. 
Interest will be allowed on prepayments at the rate of 6% per annum. 
Certificates for fully-paid Shares can be exchanged for Share Warrants to 
bearer, the stamp-duty on which will be paid by the Company, 





Directors. 

gir THOMAS BROOKE-HITCHING, 19 Cavendish Square, London, W., 
Chairman of West London and Provincial Electric Supply Company, 
Limited (Chairman). 

JACOB ATHERTON, Huyton, near Liverpool, Chairman South London 
Electric Supply Corporation, Limited. 

Colonel] DAVID ALEXANDER KINLOCH, C.B., M.V.0., Member of Lloyd's, 
16 St. Helen's Plice, London, E.C, 

J. F. ALEXANDER RAWLI ON, 89 Piccadilly, London, W., Director 
‘artazena (Colombi:) Railway Company, Limited, 

JOSEPH METCALFE, C.E., Clarence Works, Highbury, London, N, 
(Managing Director). A 

(The Bryant Trading Syndicate, Limited, and International Filaments, Limited, 
have each the right to nominate an additional Director after Allotment.) 











Bankers. 
LONDON COUNTY AND WESTMINSTER BANK, Limited, 21 Lombard 
Street, London, E.C., and Branches. 
COMMERCIAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, Limited, 62 Lombard Street, 
London, E.C., Edinburgh, and Branches in Scotland, 





Brokers. 
ae S. STONEHAM and CO., 62 London Wall (and Stock 
Exchange). 
London ~ pNGELBERT and SCHLOESSER, 11 Copthall Court (and Stock 
Exchanve). 
Liverpool—J. ARNOLD BRADSHAW and CO., Exchange Court (and Stock 
Exchange). 
. Solicitors. 
For the Company—ASHURST, MORRIS, CRISP, and CO., 17 Throgmorton 
Avenue, London, E.C. 
For the Vendors—RODYK, WILLIAMSON, and FOX, 7@a Allermanbury, 
London, E.C, 
Auditors. 
J. H. DUNCAN and CO., Chartered Accountants, 39 Coleman Street, 


London, E.C, 
Engincer. 
FRANCIS HARRISON, A.M.1.E.E., Clarence Works, Highbury, London, N. 


Secretary and Offices. 
A. CLARKE VINCEN'I, F.S.A.A., 9-10 Pancras Lane, Queen Street, 
London, E.C, —ae 
ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

The Company has been formed primarily for the purpose of acquiring as 
going concerns as from the 15th day of April, 1910 :— 

(i) The “ British Metalite’’ Lamp and Metal Filament Manufacturing 
Business, Goodwill, and Assets in the United Kingdom of the Bryant 
Trading Syndicate, Limited ; and 

(2) The Business, Patents, Processes, and Goodwill of the International 

Filaments, Limited. 

The liabilities of both the Vendor Companies will be discharged by them. 

“ Contracts exceeding Fiftcen Million (15,000,000) Filaments per annum for 
the next five years are already in hand and in course of execution, in addition 
to large Trade orders, and the Syndicate is on the Ust of Contractors for, and 
has received orders from, amongst others, over fifty Corporations, the War 
and Admiralty Departments, Home Office, Crown Agents for the Colonies, 
several of the principal Home Railways, Tramway Corporations, Hotels, and 
National Telephone Company. Arrangements are being made both in the 
United Kingdom and abroad to develop the business on an extensive scale 
whereby a large proportion of the world’s trade should be secured, and on the 
installation of the Company’s proposed larger works contracts for many 
additional millions will be available for acceptance.” 

ESTIMATED PROFITS AND REVENUE, 

An estimate based on results obtained by the Vendor Companies since the 

rfection of the Patents and Processes, and compiled in conjuction with Mr. 

. Harrison, A.M.1.E.E., shows, after charging all outgoings and expenses of 
manufacture, the following minimum annual profits :— 










On the sale of “‘ British Metalite ’’ Lamps ..............sccccsssecsrsesccseeserceees £125,000 
On the sale of “‘ British Metalite”’ Filaments to other Lamp Manufac- 
turers in this country and abroad..............cccsscccccccscsccossovccescccecsoes - 130,000 
£255,000 
Deduct for Administration, Advertising, and General Expenses, 
Reserves, Depreciation, and Contingencies, 33 1-3 per cent, ..........++ “a 85,000 
£170,000 


Showing a Dividend exceeding 30 per centum on the entire Capital. 

The above estimate has no regard to additional and profitable sources of 
Revenue, such as the sale of Prepared Metal for the manufacture of filaments, 
special machinery and plant to foreign manufacturers and subsidiary companies, 
and the granting of licences when expedient. 

The Articles of Association and the Agreements, Reports of Experts and 
Chartered Patent Agents, Certificate of Tests, and Valuation of the Plant and 
Machinery by Messrs. Miller, Reid, Paxton, and Co., 5 and 6 Clement's Inn, 
London, W.C., together with Counsel's opinion, can be seen at the offices of 
the Solicitors to the Company, at any time during business hours, while the 
Subscription List is open. 

It is intended to apply in due course to the London Stock Exchange for a 
special settlement and quotation in the Shares now offered, 





THIS FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES MAY BE USED, 
To the Directors of METALITE LIMITED, 

Gentlemen,—I enclose the sum of &.................. , being a Deposit of 2s, per 
REESE Shares in the above-named Company. I request you 
to allot me such number of Shares on the terms of the Company’s complete 
Prospectus dated the 2Ist day of July, 1910, and I agree to accept the same or 
any smaller number that may be allotted to me, and to pay the further sum of 
3s. per share on allotment as provided by the said complete Prospectus and the 
balance when called up as provided by the said complete Prospectus, and I 
request you to register me as the holder of such shares. 

Ce i icceiercnnintnseeenisveiaincnening senile 
Please state if Mr., Mrs., or Miss, 

Address.... 

Description 




















Sour Milk 








Treatment 








A Point... 


to Remember. 


Bacillus 


The 
thrives best on casein and 


St. Ivel Cheese 


contains both these substances 


Bulgaricus 
milk sugar. 


in sufficient quantity, and by 
the method of manufacture 
the over-development of lactic 
Thus the 


lactic acid cultures can be 


acid is prevented. 


kept alive for a longer period 
in St. Ivel Cheese than in 
soured milk, as in the latter 
an excessive amount of 
lactic acid rapidly develops 
and destroys the Bulgarian 


germs. 


. Ivel Cheese 


is delicious to eat and a food of the 
greatest value to health. It is made 
in the fresh country air of Somerset 
skilled 


under the supervision of 


bacteriologists. 


APLIN & BARRETT. &c., Ltd., YEOVIT. 
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On Monday Afternoon next, 25th July, at 3.30, 
T.S.H. THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF TECK 
WILL LAY THE FOUNDATION-STONE OF THE 


CHURCH ARMY’S NEW CENTRAL LABOUR HOMES 


and Relief Depits at 187 MARYLEBONE ROAD, N.W. (next 
door to Queen Charlotte’s Hospital ; 3 minutes’ walk from Edgware 
Road Station, Metropolitan Railway, or Great Central Station, 


Bakerloo Tube). 


Admission by invitation, to be obtained on application to 
Captain R. B. Feripen (late R.A.), Organising Secretary, Church 
Army Headquarters, 55 Bryanston Street, W. 

Friends unable to be present are earnestly invited to send 
DONATIONS towards the completion and equipment of this new 
ermanent help and a FAIR CHANCE to the 
£11,800 already received or 
promised ; £9,200 still required. Cheques, crossed “ Barclays,” to 
Prebendary Caruixz, Hon. Chief Secretary, or Mr. W. F. Hamirron, 
K.C., Hon. Treasurer, Headquarters as above. 


endeavour to give 
Outeast, Distressed, and Homeless. 





HATCHARDS, 


Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 





OU WANT YOUR BOOKS with 


I pay no large shop rent, and so can give my 


end without delays. 


customers the Lenefit of periodical lists of new 
I wil 
Suggestions willingly made.—Dept. 1, 
THE COUNTRY BOOK SUPPLY, 19 Orde Hull Street, London, W.C. 


largzins, in subjects of interest to each. 


you will tell me your requirements. 


the full discount 


mublications and book 
do this for you if 





Meade in 6 sizes. 


ES 


“There is nothing so choice and delicate” 


for 
CONNOISSEURS 
as 


SNAKE 
CHARMER 
CIGARETTES 


Aromatic 
Turkish 


Speciat 
Biend. . 


Price 5/- to 12/6 per 100, 


Can be obtained at all the Branches of 


SALMON & GLUCKSTEIN Limited. 





JUST READY. 


Q/- THE NEW NELSON NOVEL 2)- 


NET 


SIR GEORGE’S OBJECTION. Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. 


NET 


At all Booksellers and Bookstalls. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an enseiiont 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found Mee to 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with Son the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Borcvaux wine, 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Kailwa _ —— including Cases 
Jotties, 


All who know Mme Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester; 26 Market Street. 


Per Doren, 
Bots. 4-Bots 


17/6 9/9 








THE 
CHARITY ORCANISATION REVIEW. 
Spccial Conference Number. 
JULY. Price & 
HONE VistTiNG FROM THE HOSPITAL. By 


iss 
CHILDREN AND OUT RELIEF. By Dr. Erscu 


THE. PROGRAMME OF CHARITY ORGANISA- 
TION. By Dr. C. 8S. Locn. 
an) 44 > ~~ eum 
. F. BE, FReMantxe. 
ruE CONSTRUCTIVE poLicy OF THE 
MAJORITY REPORT. By F. H. Beyruan, 
LONGM ANS, GREEN & C0. eYOSDON. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTA TOR 
and Communications upon matters of business 
should nor be addressed to the Eprroz, but 
to the Pustisner. 1 Wellington St., Strand. 











STILL MOSELLES. 


Winninger <« = «=  21/= per dozen net. 
Berncastier = = <= 24- ,, ” 
Brauneborg - <- <- 27/- ” ” 


Graacher Himmclreich 26/- ee oo 


These attractive and most wholesome 
Wines will be found of exceptional value. 
Being pure and entirely unblended, they 
retain all their freshness, charm, and indi- 
viduality of flavour; and are much superior 
to Moselles which have been “ vatted,” as 
is most often done. 





fongle bottles ean be had at above prices. 

Carria 7 paid to any Station in England 
and Wales on orders of 1 dozen bottles 
or 2 dozen half-bottles, and upwards. 


BRIDGES, ROUTH & CO., 


St. Michaci’s House, 
Cornhill, London, E.C. 





(EstapuisueD 
1763.) 





THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1830, 








Paid-up Capital .............cccceceseeeees £1,500,000 
ek. ETE: £1,3 
Reserved Liability of Pro; prietors £3, 000, 000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches 
throughout the Australian States, and Dominion of 
New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which apt be ascertained on ja agyention. 


iiss and oes Orders payable to 
Joun Barer. Money Orders to be made 
payable at Post Ofice, Southampion Street, 
Strand, to Joun DBaxgr, of 1 Wellington 
Street. Business Letters should be addressed 
to Tuz PosuisHer, “Spectator” Ofice, 1 





Wellington Street, London, W.C. 





SCHWEITZER'S 


COCOATINA 


THE PERFECT PURE COCOA 
which does NOT 


constipate. 


Made from the choicest ripe beans 
obtainabic. 


“This is genuine Cocoa.”"—Lancet, 
“Be sure and give your a Schweitzer's 
Cocoatina.”—Sir ANDREW CLARE 


Of Grocers, Chemists, and Stores, 





SCIIWEITZER’S 
PEPTON 
COCOA 
will digest anything 


and is perfectly delicious, 
In 1s. 6d. Tins only. 





SCHWEITZER’S 


DIABETES 


CHOCOLATE. 


A Perfect Concentrated Food and Luxury 
for Persons suffering from DIABETES. 


In Cartons at 1s. each. 
Of all Chemists, &c. 





H. SCHWEITZER & Co., Ltd., 
143 York Road, London, N. 


GIVEN AWAY 
A Trial Tube and Recipe Book of 


SECCOTINE 


The World-renowned Adhesive and Restorer 
of Silks, Satins, Laces, Woollens, Velvet, &. 
Sold everywhere in patent pin- -stoppered tubes, 
34. and 6d. each. 
mcAW,S pe da ag - & ORR, Ltd., BELFAST, 

1 & 32 Shoe Lane, E.C. 
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Smith, Elder & Co.’s List. 
Told in the Dog Watches. 


By FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.G.S. 
With 2 Illustrations by CHARLES J. FOLKARD. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“The ring of truth is in these sea stories and sketches of 
book has also the added interest of an often unconscious 





Country Life.— 
Mr. Bullen’s. The bo 


pelf- revelation.” 





NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 
s. G. TALLENTYRE’S NEW NOVEL. 


Early Victorian: 4, Vilage 


Chronicle. 
By S. G. TALLENTYRE, 


Author of “The Life of Voltaire,” and (jointly with H. S. 
Mannim an) “The Money re, and other Character Notes,” &e. 











JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


Sea POWEr, ana other Studies. 


By Admiral Sir CYPRIAN BRIDGE, G.C.B., 
Author of “The Art of Naval Warfare,” &c. 


Aberdeen Daily Journal.—“ Sir Cyprian Bridge has a profound acquaintance 
with the history of naval warfare, and he has the happy facul ty of placing it 
within the res ich of others by m¢ mans of 2 very clear and illuminating style 
ail interested in our great first line of “defence will derive benefit from the 
perusal eo study of this volume. 








READY JULY 26th.—Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


Arion of Lesbos, & other Poems. 


By KITTY BALBERNIE, 
Author of “Thoughts and Fancies of a Girl.” 
*,* This is a second volume of verse from the hand of Miss Balhernie, whose 
gift finds expression in lyric and personal, as well as narrative and dramatic, 
poetry. 











SMITH, _ ELDER & CO, 15 _ Waterloo Place, S.W. 


Scientific ary Sporting 
CRUISE 
ROUND THE WORLD 


IN 


‘ATRATO.’ 


London 


R.M.S.P. 


Catering by Messrs. FORTNUM & MASON. 


An Unique Itinerary. Off Beaten Tracks. 
Shecting. Fishing. 
Scientific, Antiquarian, and Historic Research. 


Starting from Southampton, the itinerary will be approxi- 
mately as follows: New York, Florida Coast, Tampico, 
Vera Cruz, Cuba, Jamaica, Haiti, Caribbean Islands, 
Pernambuco, Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo, Falkland 
Islands, Magellan Straits, Smith’s Sound, Valparaiso, 
Juan Fernandez, Easter, Society, Cook’s, Friendly, Fiji, 
and Loyalty Islands, New Caledonia, New Hebrides, Coral 
Sea, Solomon, Caroline, Ladrone, Volcano, and Bonin 
Islanda, Yokohama, Kobe, and Inland Sea of Japan, 
Shanghai, Hongkong, Philippine Islands, Borneo, Singa- 
pore, Malay Peninsula, Nicobar Islands, Colombo, 
Seychelles, Mombasa, Zanzibar, Delagoa Bay, Durban, 
Cape Town, Walfisch Bay, Ascension, Cape Verde and 
Canary Islands, &c., Azores. 


For full particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
“Round the World Scientific & Sporting Cruise,” 156 Piccadilly, W. 


From t the House of Cassell. 
AUSTRALIA: 


THE MAKING OF A NATION. 


By John Foster Fraser. 


Iilustrated with 56 Full-page Illustrations from unique 
Photographs, cloth gilt, 6s. 


“ Mr. Fraser touches upon most of the aspects of Australian life, and 
what he has to say is always interesting, suggestive, and crisply ex- 
pressed. He writes with every apocuenes of candour, aid, in the main, 
we should say, with sound reason, He has given us cn extremely read- 
able book, and what is likely to be an extremely usefal one as well.’ 

—Patt Mau. Gazerre. 
“ A volume of vivid observation and admiration touched with criticism.” 
-—~OBSERVER. 





“A work of genius. Daly TeLecrarnu, 


G. K. Chesterton’s atest work: 
WHATS WRONG 
WITH THE WORLD. 


FIFTH EDITION NOW READY. 6s. net. 


The Dictionary of 
English History. 


Edited by SIDNEY J. LOW, M.A.,& F.S. PULLING, M.A. 


Frontispiece in Colour and 13 Full-page Illustrations. 
New and Revised Edition, Os. net. 


sa Cannot speak too highly of its value..... 
exact! ty what is wanted.” - SPECTATOR, 





Jt seems to give always 





FICTION FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
The Girl with the Red Hair. Max Pemberton. 6s. 
The Sixth Speed. E. J. Rath. 66. 
Freda. Katharine Tynan. 68. 


CASSEL L & 00, La Belle Sauva, ze, London, E.C, 





It a, 








ANNOUNCEMENT. 





Mr. H. BELLOC’S 
New Volume of Essays 


ON ANYTHING 


Uniform with ON NOTHING and 
ON EVERYTHING by the same writer. 


READY TO-DAY. 5s. 


Fcap. 8vo. 





ON 


CELT AND SAXON 


GEORGE MEREDITH. 


AN UNFINISHED NOVEL NEVER 
BEFORE ISSUED IN BOOK FORM. 


300 pages. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


MONDAY NEXT. 








Mr. W. E. NORRIS’'S New Long Novel 


NOT GUILTY will be published on 
August 2nd. Price 6s. 








Telegraphic Address: “ Toured, London.” 


LONDON: CONSTABLE & CO. LTD. 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


MEMOIR OF THE RIGHT HONBLE. 


SIR JOHN McNEILL, G.C.B., 
AND OF HIS SECOND WIFE, ELIZABETH WILSON, 1795-1883. 
Compiled by their Granddaughter. Portraits, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

The subject of this biography was one of the men who, at home and in foreign 

Courts, have done yeoman service for England and the Empire. The chief 

interest of his Memoir, however, lies in the account of Sir John McNeill’s work 

as head of the Crimean Commission in 1855, the controversy about which still 
has its living interest, 

LIFE OF WILLIAM MacGILLIVRAY 
M.A., LL.D., F.R.S.E., Ornithologist, Professor of Natural 
History, Marischal College, and Aberdeen University. By 
WILLIAM MacGILLIVRAY, Writer to the Signet. With 
a Scientific Appreciation by Prof. J. ARTHUR ‘THOMSON. 
With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. Gd. net. 


QUIET DAYS IN SPAIN. 
By C. BOGUE LUFFMANN. Demy 8vo, 8s. net. 


A narrative of personal experiences, discoveries, and quiet musings during 
wide wanderings in the Peninsula by one who has lived among the people and 
worked and associated with them. 


TWO NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
HOW SHE PLAYED THE GAME. 


By LADY NAPIER OF MAGDALA, Author of “ Fiona.” 


VOCATION. 


By LILY GRANT DUFF, Author of “ Periwinkle.” 


SCIENCE PROGRESS 


IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Edited L.A H. E. ARMSTRONG, Ph.D., LL.D., F.R.S., J. BRETLAND 
FARMER, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., and W. G. FREEMAN, B.Sc., F.L.S. 

Tllustrated. 5s. net. 

New THEORIES OF THE EVOLUTION OF 
Sreciar Systems, F. W. Henkel, 
B.A., F.R.A.S. 

Tae PaY.oceny anp InteR-RevatTion- 
SHIPS OF THE GaeEN ALG. F. E. 

Ph.D., F.L.S. 





JULY. 

Tar Great Star Mar. 

C.L., F.B.S. 

Tue Bro.ogicat Writines OF Samven 
BuTLer AND THEIRZ RELATION TO 
CONTEMPORARY AND SUBSEQUENT 
BioLogicaL Tuoveur, Marcus 
Uartog, M.A., F.L.S. 

Trans-HimaLarya and Tiper. Felix 
Oswald, D.Sc., B.A., F.G.8,  Ilus- 
trated. 

AcaeicuLtuRAL Progress IN THE 
Trorws. Part L J. C. Willis, 
Se.D., P.L.S. 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE Puise-RaTEe 
In VERTEBRATE ANIMALS. Florence 
Buchanan, D.Se.(Lond.). Illus 
trated. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. 424, JULY, 1910. 6s. 
1. THE CHARACTER OF KING EDWARD VII. 
2. THE PROSE OF SIR mate | 7. SOCIALISM—II. ITS PRESENT 


176 pp. 
H. H. Turner, 


Cc., . 


Fritsch, D.Sce., 
Illustrated. 
“Prorresson Ripaewar anDd Ractat 
Ortains.” A _ Reply. William 
Ridgeway, Sc.D., F.B.A., LL.D., 
Litt.D. 

Maeneric Attors. H. A. Knowlton, 
Illustrated. 

Tue Inpian InpusTRiaL Propiem. 
Alfred Chatterton. 

Sranistao Cannizzano, M, M., Patti- 
son Muir. 

Reviews. 








SCOTT. By A. W. Verran. POSITION AND FUTURE 

8. SOME RECENT STUDIES IN PROSPECTS. 

THE PROBLEM OF CANCER.| 8. THE HISTORY OF THE SIKHS. 
By W. p’Estz Emery, M.D.,B.Sc.| 9. THE FIRST CONTACT OF 

4. THE GENIUS OF THE RIVER. CHRISTIANITY AND PAGAN- 
By F. G. A¥Lato. ISM. By Epwrn Bevan. 

5. THE BEGINNING AND THE) 10. TWO CHAMBERS OR ONE, 
END OF THE SECOND | ll. JOHN STUART MILL. By 
EMPIRE. By H. A. L. Fisuer. ViInryRIpD Warp. 

6. BIRDS AND THEIR COLOURS. | 12, THE CONFERENCE AND THE 
By Hays Gapow, FES. |” COUNTRY. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





THE DUBLIN REVIEW. witemo wie. 
Quarterly. No. 294. CONTENTS FOR JULY. 


Epwarp VII. 
Carpinat Vauesan, By Wilfrid Ward. 
PascaL anv Port Royrat. By Mrs. Reginald Balfour. 
Porrry.—I. Ap Castitatem. By the late Francis Thompson. 
II, Westminster Catureprat, MCMX. 
Francis Tuompson’s Icnativs Lorora. By Canon William Barry. 
Joun Stuart Mint anp tHe Manpate or THE Peorie. By Wilfrid Ward. 
Tue Oricin ov Tur Dovar Bistz. By Rev. Hugh Pope, 0.P. 
UNeMPLormeNtT anD Epucarion: a Lesson FROM SwitzeRLanp, By Mrs. 


Crawford. 
Beaconsrixtp, By J. H. Moffatt. 
Arter tur Srmpouists. By F. Y. Eccles. 
Tae Evecrions in France, By Eugéne Tavernier, Editor of the Univers. 
Some Receyt Booxs. 


BURNS and OATES, 28 Orchard Street, London, W. 


OOKS WANTED.—Browning, 17 vols., L.P., 1888; R. L. 

Stevenson's Works, 28 vols., Edinburgh Edit., 1894-98; Pickering’s Aldine 
Poets, 53 vols. ; Barratt’s Battle of Marathon, 1820; Pauline, 1833; FitzGerald’s 
Omar Khayydm, 1859; Vicar of Wakefield, Salisbury, 2 vols., 1766 ; Geo. Mere- 
dith’s Poems, 1851 ; Scott's Waverley, lst edit., 3 vols., boards, 1814; Shelley's 
Queen Mab, boards, 1813; Sporting Repository, 1822 ; Thackeray's Vanity Fair, 
in 20 Nos., 184748. SPECIALLY WANTED: A good price will be grven for 
any presentation or interesting copies or MSS. by Dickens, Thackeray, R. L. 
Stevenson, George Meredith, Robert Browning, RK. Kipling, C. Lamb, William 
Morris, Wordsworth, Swinburne, Shelley, Sir W. Scott.—BAKEB’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 














From Chapman & Hall’s List 


A POPULAR BOOK ON JAPAN, 


THE STORY OF OLD JAPAN. 


By JOSEPH H. LONGFORD, 


Late H.M.’s Consul at Nagasaki; Professor of Japanese, King’s College, 
London. 


With Appendices and Map, crown 8vo, 6s. 


Professor Longford has produced a book on Japan that has long been wanted, 
in which ail the great periods in its history are set out in logical sequence iy 


narrative form, written in a style which will render its perusal no 


greater 


task than that of an ordinary novel; in fact, ‘‘The Story” of Japan ig 
told throughout the long ages of the past as the novelist tells the story of hig 


own heroes and their lives. 





The Most Notable Book of the Day. 


LETTERS TO MY SON. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. not. 
This remarkable study in expectant maternity has been characterised ag 


a “LOVELY” book. 


And that perhaps is the best description of it, 


It has now reached its FIFTH Edition. 


Have you read it? 





** The work of an accomplished writer.” 


THINGS THAT NO ONE TELLS. 
By ETHEL COLBURN MAYNE. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


A book written by a woman who thinks 


written with a subtlety which 


always makes the reader sit back and think .....we have nothing but praise for 


these charming stories 


extraordinarily clever and invariably original. 





TWO REMARKABLE NOVELS. 
TEMPLE THURSTON’S Masterpiece is 
THE GREATEST WISH IN THE 
WORLD. 


A Novel by the author of “‘ The City of Beautiful Nonsonse,” which has now 
reached its TWELFTH Edition, and is still in active demand at all Booksellers’ 


and Libraries. 


A fascinating book to take for a holiday, 





Another Novel to challenge and compel deep interest is 


INTELLECTUAL MANSIONS, S.W. 


By PHILIP GIBBS, 
Author of “The Street of Adventure.” 


It isa novel of the times, for it 


rtrays the ideal Suffragist, among other 


facts and fancies in Bohemia, and Mr. Gibbs presents a brilliant picture, 
faithful and real, of the life led by the ‘‘ Just-fall-shorts ” and the ‘“‘ Would-be- 


greats.”’ 


It is, as one critic said, ‘‘a good, uncommon book, uniting thought 


and entertuinment in a way eminently rare. It is ‘ intelligent’ !’ 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Ltd. 





THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


JULY, 1910. 

THE DEATH OF THE KING, 

DEVELOPMENT OF TRAVEL IN 
ITALY. 

GREEK THOUGHT AND MODERN 
LIFE, 

CLERICAL LIFE IN FRENCH 
FICTION. 

GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 


BALANCE OF POWER (i810- 
1910). 





Price 6s. 


SOME MODERN ESSAYISTS. 
THE “DUAL CONTROL” IN 
BOURBAKI’S CAMPAIGN. 
THE PROGRESS OF ECONOMICS. 
HARDMAN’S' HISTORY OF 

MALTA. 
THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
POETRY. 


THE TRAINING OF A _ STATES- 
MAN: CHATHAM’S YOUTH. 


A CRISIS IN THE EDUCATION OF THE 
GOVERNING CLASSES OF ENGLAND. 


By ALEX. DEVINE, Head-Master of Clayesmore School, 
Pangbourne, Berkshire. 24 pp. Pamphlet, 1d. Post-free, 2d. 


GARDEN CITY PRESS, Ltd., 6 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 
(and at Letchworth). 





CLEARANCE SECOND-HAND BOOK CATALOGUE. 


25% Discount for Cash. 


HENRY SOTHERAN 


& CO., 


about to Remove from No. 37 to No. 43 Piccadilly, 
will send Part I. of the above on application. 
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— 


Mr. HEINEMANN’S New Books. 


Macmillan’s New Books. 





— 


MEMOIRS OF 
THE DUCHESSE DE DINO. 


SECOND SERIES. Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
WILLIAM BECKITORD. 
By LEWIS MELVILLE, 
Tilustrated, 1 vol., 15s. net. 

“Excellently done and admirably illustrated,”—BOOKMAN, 








A HISTORY OF 


JAPANESE COLOUR-PRINTS. 
By W. VON SEIDLITZ. 
Tilustrated in Colour and Black-and-White. 1 vol., 25s. net. 
**By far the most complete work on the subject.”—TIMES, 


ON and OFF DUTY in ANNAM. 


By GABRIELLE M. VASSAL. IMlustrated, 1 vol., 10s. net. 
“A really delightful book.”—SPECTATOR, 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF 
FIONA MACLEOD (William Sharp). 


IV.—THE DIVINE ADVENTURE: IONA, &c. 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED -— 
I. PHARAIS : THE MOUNTAIN LOVERS. 
Il. THE SIN EATER : THE WASHER OF THE FORD. 
Ill. UNDER THE DARK STAR: THE DOMINION OF DREAMS, 


To be completed in 7 vols., 5s. net each. 

















Six-Shilling Books. 
A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION IN ONE VOLUME 
OF 
MR. W. DE MORGAN’S GREAT NOVEL, 


IT NEVER CAN HAPPEN AGAIN. 
MARTIN EDEN. 


By JACK LONDON, Author of “The Call of the Wild.” 


A MOTLEY. 
By JOHN GALSWORTHY. [2nd Imp. 


“Some are sad, others merry, most of them tender, all of them 
worth reading.”—PALL MALL GAZEITE, 


THE DOP DOCTOR. 


By RICHARD DEHAN., ‘pra Imp. 
“A great novel,”—DAILY MAIL, 


A CORN OF WHEAT. 
By E. H. YOUNG. 


THE WIFE OF ALTAMONT. 
By VIOLET HUNT. 


**An extracrdinarily clever, racy, arresting novel.”—OBSERVER. 


THE DEVOURERS. 
By A. VIVANTI CHARTRES. and Imp. 


“It is an astonishing achievement.”—TIMES, 


FORBIDDEN GROUND. 
By GILBERT WATSON. 


“The theme is unusual, and charmingly handled. - 
)AILY CHRONICLE, 


THE BOOK OF A BACHELOR. 


By DUNCAN SCHWANN. Mlustrated in Colour. 


“Distinctly amusing, light, vivacious, eminently readable. ‘ire ER. 


London : WILLIAM HEINEMANN. 














VOL. V., COMPLETING THE WORK, 


Grove’s Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians. New and Revised Edition, Edited by J. A. 
FULLER MAITLAND, M.A.. In 5& vols. 8vo, Vol. ¥,, 
T—Z and Appendix, 21s. net. 

*,* Previously published: Vols. I.-IV., 21s. net each, 


Prospectus post-free on application. 





1910 ISSUE, JUST PUBLISHED, 


The Statesman’s Year-Book. [Edited by 
J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


The Native States of India. By Sir 
WILLIAM LEE-WARNER, K.CS.1. Being a Second 
Edition of “ The ‘Protected Princes of India.” 8vo, 10s. net. 

TIMES.—“ Sir William Lee-Warner’s book fills a place in the literature of 
modern India which no other writer has aspired to enter Hie book inci- 
dentally carries th e reader th rough many stirring periods of the history of the 

Briti ish in India.’ 











Tcotemism and Exogamy: a Treatise on 
Certain Early Forms of Superstition and 
Society. By J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L., LL.D. Litt.D. With 
Mays, 4 vols. Svo, 50s. net. 


HANDBOOKS CF ARCHAZOLOGY & ANTIQUITIES. New Vol. 


Greek Athletic ag and Festivals. 
By E. NORMAN GARDINER, M.A. Illustrated, Extra 
Crown cog 10s. 6d. 

GLOBE. ‘We can A. urdly imagine any modern athlete with a real love for 
his own particul rt failing to find something to interest him in the book 
before us. It i 3 the. ‘most complete account yet attempted of athletics as they 
were in the , land that gave them birth,’ 


THE BAMPTON LECTURES, 1809. 


The Church and the World in Idea and 
in History. Bampton Lectures, 1909. By WALTER 
HOBHOUSE, M.A., Honorary Canon and Chancellor of 
Birmin, gham C athedral. 8vo, 10s. net. 











Absente Reo. By the Aether of “Pro Christo et 
Ecclegzia. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
GU ARDIAN. 





‘The criticism is keen, and there are character-sketches 


which would have done credit to William Law It would be easy to prove t 
qui tations how freshly and vividly such questions are presented and discussec 
The hx ok can he re ommended as a holiday eompanic m alike to those who like 
the tonic of having the “ir « rdinary ideas earnestly and vigorously challenged, 


and to th se who do not.” 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


A Gentleman of Virginia. By Percy James 
BREBNER, Author of “ A Royal Ward,” &c. 


A Life fora Life. By Roperr Herrick, Author 
of “ Together,” &e. 


READABLE BOOKS IN NATURAL KNOWLEDGE, 


The First Volumes of a Series intended to give broad views of 
Scientific thought and progress with the object of promoting 
interest in Science and regard for its accomplishments, 
Wonders of Physical Science. By E. E. Fournier, 


B.Se. MDlastrated, Globe 8vo, 1s. 6d, 








Tillers of the Ground. 


Illustrated, Globe 8vo, ls. 6d, 


Threads in the Web of Life. By Marcarer and 
Professor J. Anruur Tuomson, M.A, Illustrated, Globe 8vo, Is. 6d. 


Governmental Aattens for Social Welfare. 
By Professor JEREMIAH W. JENKS, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 
4s. 6d. net 
Wage-Earning Women. By Professor Axnig 
M. MacLEAN, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


3y Marion I. Newszrarn, D.Se, 

















American Santina: and Politics. 
By Professor CHARLES A. BEARD. Extra Crown 8vo, 
9s. net. 

Social Insurance : a Program of Social 
Reform, By Professor HENRY ROGERS SEAGER 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 





mM ACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 


T OOKS” Ww ANTED.—Any Books by Whistler, F. H. 

Groome, Arthur Symons, Yeats, George Moore, Oscar Wilde, Ernest 
Dowson, George Gissing. Books illustrated by Beardsley, Alken, Cruikshank, 
Kate Greenaway, Rowlandson, Leech, Rackham, Dulac, Robinson, Phiz. Sport- 
ing and Angling Books and Coloured Engravings, Scts of Novels, Books with 








Coloured Plates,—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham, 
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The 


NATIONAL MUTUAL 


Life Assurance Society 


(of London). 





—___.., 





Founded 1830. Funds, £ 2,875,000. 
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‘ Life Assurance provides a most convenient 
means of meeting the heavy burden of the 
Estate Duties. Under this Society’s policies 
payment of the duty can be made direct to 
DEATH DUTIES. | the iniand Revenue before grant of Probate. 
A forced realisation of the estate is thus pre- 
vented, while executors avoid the necessity of 
finding money by mortgage, or cut of their 
own resources. 








SHOULD THE CHILD DIE before reaching 21, the whole 


of the premiums paid will be returned. 


SHOULD THE CHILD SURVIVE to age 21—no matter 


N E WwW Ss Cc Hi EM an what the then condition of health— 


(1) If the payment of the premium be continued, the 
Society will grant an Assurance on the Child’s life in 


FOR any one of the following forms :— 


(a) PAYABLE AT DEATH, 
or (£) PayaBLE AT AGE 60 OR PREVIOUS DEATH, 


C Fer L. D R E N or (Q) PAYABLE AT AGE 55 OR PrReEviousS DEATH, 


or (2) PAYABLE AT AGE 50 OR PREvioUS DEATH, 
o» (ce) PAYABLE AT AGE 45 OR PREviOUS DEATH. 


Combining ENDOWMENT (2) If the payment of the premium be discontinued, 
the Society will grant :— 
and ASSURANCE. (2) A Paip-uPp ASSURANCE payable at Death, 


or (®) A Casu PAYMENT equal to the whole of the premiums 
paid, with 2 per cent. compound interest. 


\ NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION. 





ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 











This old Mutual Society transacts only those classes of 
business usually undertaken by a purely Life Assurance Office, 
including advances on or the purchase of 

LIFE INTERESTS AND REVERSIONS. 





— — 


— 


All information on application to 


GEOFFREY MARKS, F LA., Actuary and Marager, 
39 King Street, Cheapside, LONDON, E.C. 
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